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r AHE reports from the Russo-Polish front are 
somewhat conflicting as to details, but there 
is no room for doubt that the war is in its last 

phase. The Red forces have occupied Rovno, 150 miles 
west of Kiev, and the Poles are giving all along the line. 
Messages from Warsaw talk of the whole Polish nation 
rushing to arms, to offer a desperate resistance, whilst, 
on the other hand, there are rumours of Polish regiments 
deserting to the Russians. Whether the Allies will inter- 
vene to save Poland from being overwhelmed by the 
Bolsheviks, remains to be seen. The French and British 
Governments are placed in an awkward predicament, for 
despite the official assurances that the Poles were 
warned against this adventure, we clearly could have 
stopped them from embarking on it, if we had chosen. 
But we did not; we gave them munitions instead. 
Poland will certainly think she has a moral claim to 
help, and, from her point of view, she may well be 
right. It is equally certain that Mr. Lloyd George will 
not easily persuade the British people of the desirability of 
another little Anglo-Russian war. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that the demand would be for military assistance, 
but rather for mediation, probably by the League of 
Nations. What Moscow would say to that cannot be 
predicted. The Soviet Government has hitherto looked 
coldly enough on the League, and it is, not unnaturally, 
extremely bitter against the Poles. But possibly it may 
give a lesson in moderation and clemency to Western 
Europe. Or, if it be considered fantastic to credit the 
Bolsheviks with any such virtue, it may be expected that 
they will use their advantage to bargain for terms with 
us and France. So far as Poland is concerned, would 
it not be legitimate for the Russians to require her to 
disarm, as we are requiring Germany to disarm ? 














Mr. Winston Churchill’s little “affair’’ with General 
Golovin is not yet cleared up, and we daresay the 
Government is not anxious that it ever shall be. Mr. 
Bonar Law has said a few well-chosen words on behalf 
of his colleague, the Speaker has ruled that the matter 
must be left alone, and Sir Samuel Hoare has written to 
the Timesto say that the “ picturesque details ” contained 
in the secret document, about which all the fuss is being 
made, are altogether inaccurate. Perhaps they are, 
though in the present state of the case most people, we 
think, will doubt it. But as to the main charge, that 
Mr. Churchill pretended to the House of Commons that 
he was withdrawing British troops from North Russia, 
whilst in fact he was secretly sending them forward, 
there is a pretty universal feeling that it is true. And 
the feeling has not been weakened by the light and easy 
attitude adopted by the Coalition and their press. 
Mr. Churchill’s political character—his colossal self- 
confidence and his contempt for public opinion, is, of 
course, well known and nobody would be surprised if he 
were proved to have deceived the House and the 
country. His virulent anti-Bolshevism is equally well 
known, and nobody would be surprised at his wanting 
to deceive the House and the country in this matter. 
But that affords no reason for treating the affair, as 
some of his friends affect to treat it, as a storm in a 
tea-cup. We believe that Mr. Churchill’s tenure of the 
War Office is, in any case, deplorable. But, until he is 
cleared of this charge, it is more than that—it is a public 
scandal and a public danger. We do not see how, 
cynical as is the Prime Minister and subservient as is the 
House of Commons, the matter can be allowed to rest 


where it is. 
7 a - 


The frantic objection of the manufacturers and mer- 
chants to Mr. Chamberlain’s Excess Profits Duty is 
producing some curious arguments. Mr. McKenna 
demonstrates, to his own satisfaction, that the nation 
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cannot possibly continue to furnish a Government 
revenue of £1,000,000,000 a year. The Federation of 
British Industries, hinting that it commands a majority 
of the House of Commons, seeks to prove to the Chan- 
cellor that the obligation of ceding 60 per cent. of the 
profits in excess of those of 1912-18 will somehow deprive 
the capitalist even of the return that he then derived 
from his investment. The shipowners declare that, unless 
profits at rates beyond the dreams of avarice are left in 
their hands, the new capital required for an increase 
in tonnage will not be forthcoming. None of these argu- 
ments makes any more impression on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer than it does on the man in the street. 
It would, indeed, be better if excess profits did not 
exist ; and if prices could, by appropriate measures of 
control, be kept down to the cost of production, including 
(in addition to insurance against risk) no more than a 
normal percentage on the actual capital employed. 
But, as the Government feels itself precluded from any 
such control, and as the Inland Revenue finds the 
aggregate profits of business to be at least double those 
of seven years ago, the workman agrees with the land- 
owner and the professional classes, that it is preferable 
that 60 per cent. of the surplus should go to the nation 
as a whole, rather than into the pockets of the capitalists. 
As to Mr. McKenna’s argument of impenitent Liberalism, 
any examination of the aggregate current expenditure 
on palatial country houses and steam yachts, motor- 
cars, costly furniture and clothes, even wines and cigars, 
shows what a huge margin there still is for the Chan- 
cellor to absorb, before he comes anywhere near the 
total that could be taken for public purposes, without 
lessening by one iota the productive capacity of the 
nation. British industry, indeed, is suffering from a 
surfeit of profits. The directors of business would 
actually produce more if they were not doing so well ! 
* * * 


In deciding to ask simultaneously for an increase in 
wages and for a substantial reduction in domestic coal 
prices, the miners may appear to be making inconsistent 
demands, but they firmly maintain that there is 
enough profit being made in the coal industry to afford 
both. The present finance of the industry is certainly 
not satisfactory. Of ten coalfields, four, principally 
concerned with export, showed, according to recent 
figures, a profit, and six a loss. The 14s. 2d. added to 
coal prices in May had the object of rendering each 
coalfield self-supporting. This, of course, would neces- 
sarily result in the accumulation of vast surpluses 
by the exporting coalfields, and the greater part of 
these increased profits would then return to the Treasury 
in taxation, a still substantial excess being retained by 
the owners. The miners contend, first, that the coal 
industry should be made self-supporting as a whole, 
and not coalfield by coalfield—i.e., profits should be 
set against losses, and, secondly, that the Government 
has no right to absorb huge sums in excess profits 
taxation at the consumers’ expense. They therefore 
seek to abolish the surplus, partly by means of a wage 
increase, but mainly by means of a reduction in domestic 
coal prices. Unless the Government can produce more 
satisfactory figures concerning the present finances of 
the industry, the latter claim seems to be irresistible 
from the consumers’ point of view, since evidently the 
consumer now pays, with every ton of coal he buys, 





a considerable sum in direct taxation. The Government 
may, therefore, agree to a reduction in prices, while 
resisting the demand for higher wages. This is likely to 
lead to a crisis, for there is little doubt that the miners 
mean business, and that it. was largely Mr. Smillie’s 
personal influence that kept them from asking for a 
larger wage increase. 
* * * 

The delegate meeting of the National Union of 
Railwaymen has, after a somewhat heated debate, 
accepted the recent wages settlement by a majority 
of more than two to one. This result was almost a 
foregone conclusion, for if there had been any serious 
doubt about acceptance, it would have been impossible 
to postpone the decision for several weeks. The 
leading opponents of ratification couched their speeches 
in phrases which showed that they expected to lose ; 
they contented themselves with talking about the 
overthrow of capitalism, and did not attempt to argue 
that more could have been secured without a bitter 
and prolonged struggle. The only question really 
in dispute was whether the men’s representatives 
should have signed the majority report or have pre- 
sented a separate report of their own, and Mr. Thomas 
made it clear that, in his opinion, the concessions 
which were secured could only have been secured by 
signing. The railwaymen, in taking what they were 
offered, bowed to what was in fact the only alternative 
to a national strike. Their experience, in this case, 
however, is not likely to make them welcome the 
prospect of having the National Railway Wages Board 
not only made permanent, but invested, as Sir Eric 
Geddes seems to propose, with statutory powers. 
The railwaymen still rank, and regard themselves, 
as one of the lower paid of the great national industries, 
and, while they have accepted the recent settlement 
for the present, they are certainly not satisfied. The 
summer may pass without a renewal of railway troubles, 
but the problem has not really been settled, and ‘a 
further big demand by the autumn seems to be likely. 
This may be hastened by the coming of another wage 
crisis in the mining industry. 

* * * 


It seems likely that the Road Transport workers 
will follow the lead recently given by the Waterside 
Transport industry and endeavour to settle their wages 
deadlock by means of a public inquiry. The proceedings 
at the meeting of the Road Transport Industrial Council 
this week cannot have been pleasant reading for those 
who thought that the Whitley Reports would usher in 
a new epoch in the relations between employers and 
employed. The workers, putting forward claims for 4 
series of national minimum rates based on a rate of 
£4 7s. per week for one-horse drivers, argued their 
case in full detail, backing it up by charts and statistics. 
The employers, on their side, refused to produce figures 
or tomake any offer or proposal at all. The Unionsthere- 
upon reported the case to the Ministry of Labour, with a 
view to the holding of a public inquiry under the Indus- 
trial Courts Act. Obviously, the fullest possible publicity 
of fact and argument is most desirable in dealing with 
wages questions, and we hope that the present dispute 
may be dealt with in the way suggested. Doubtless, 
as such inquiries become more frequent, some of the 
glamour which attached to earlier experiments like 
the Coal Commission and the Dockers’ Inquiry will 
wear off, but it will at least be possible for the public to 
find out the facts and form something like an unbiased 
judgment. In these days we are apt to imagine that 
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almost everybody is getting at least a living wage, 
but even the Dockers’ Inquiry made some startling 
revelations, and there have always been sections of the 
Road Transport industry in which conditions have been 
exceptionally bad. Full inquiry might easily lead, as 
in the case of the dockers, not only to redress of pure 
wage grievances, but to fruitful recommendations for 
improving the conditions and status of the industry. 
* * * 


The eight-hour day and 48-hour week for seamen 
has been the subject of a bitter struggle, which is not 
yet ended as we write, at the Genoa International 
Conference. Strong feeling has been aroused by the 
opposition of the British shipowners, supported by 
the British Government representatives. Their con- 
tention is jthat, though the eight-hour day is excellent 
in principle, in practice it would spell ruin for British 
shipping. The Labour delegates have made a deter- 
mined stand, but they will need a two-thirds majority 
to carry their point, and they do not appear likely to 
get it. Meanwhile, the Conference has charged the 
Internatiogal Labour Office with the task of drawing 
up an International Code for seamen. The work will 
be complicated and lengthy. First, there will have to 
be collected and examined all the various national 
laws now in existence relating to seamen. These will 
have to be digested and codified, and it will then be 
possible to draw up a general code that should apply 
to all nations. Specific mention is made of the follow- 
ing subjects to which immediate attention will be 
given—Articles of Agreement; accommodation for 
seamen on board vessels; settlement of disputes 
between individual seamen and their employers; social 
and industrial insurance for seamen, and possibly 
arrangements for international reciprocity in this 
field. The feeling expressed at the Conference was in 
favour of securing an international agreement, giving 
seamen a greater measure of equality with employers 


in connection with breaches of contracts, for at present. 


the shipowner is only liable to civil penalties, while the 
seaman runs the risk of imprisonment. At the same 
time it was held that, in matters affecting the public as 
well as the employer,it is necessary that the seaman 
should be somewhat stringently bound. It is evident 
that the International Labour Office has a big job to 
tackle, and, as it is expected to have at least a pre- 
liminary report ready in less than twelve months, its 
capacity will be thoroughly tested. 
* * * 


The annual conference of the Miners’ Federation 
has instructed its Executive to urge the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress to take over 
both Ruskin College and the Labour College, and 
to conduct them in future under the auspices of the 
Trade Union Movement as a whole. The Labour 
College is at present owned and controlled jointly by 
the railwaymen and the South Wales miners, while 
Ruskin College draws support from a number of Trade 
Unions and other Labour bodies. The Union of 
Postal Workers also decided recently to become partly 
responsible for the Labour College. In so far as these 
decisions are signs of the growing interest which the 
trade unions are taking in education, they are all to 
the good ; for organised Labour here has hitherto been 
sadly behind some of the Continental movements in this 
respect. We doubt, however, the wisdom of attempting 
to centralise the educational work of the Trade Unions 
under the body which is charged with their industrial 
control. A co-ordinated Trade Union educational 
policy, with an organisation of its own responsible for 
adult working-class education, is greatly needed; but 
educational work demands special aptitudes, and would 
surely be better done through a separate organisation 
with an exclusively educational function. The Workers’ 
Educational Association, and the Labour College and 


Ruskin College, though they have often fallen out 
among themselves, have all in their different ways 
been good pioneers. What is really wanted is a means 
of co-ordinating their efforts, and of securing for them 
sufficient support from Trade Unions to enable them 
to extend the scope and improve the quality of their 


work. 
cs a * 


MM. Cachin and Frossard, the delegates of the 
French Socialist Party, who are now in Russia, have 
obtained leave to attend the forthcoming Conference 
of the Third International “ in a consultative capacity.” 
Permission for them to attend in a full delegate capacity, 
which was pressed for by the left wing of the French 
Party, was refused by a considerable majority; but 
far more decisively the Party rejected M. Renaudel’s 
proposal that delegates should also be sent to the 
Conference of the Second International at Geneva. 
Since there is now practically no chance that the pro- 
posal for the starting of a new International by the 
bodies dissatisfied with the basis of both Second and 
Third will lead to any result, it may well be that before 
long the French Socialists will follow the Italians into 
the Third International. It is reported that the 
German Independents, who have also left the Second, 
will likewise attend the Third in a consultative capacity. 
The conference of the Second International at Geneva, 
therefore, seems likely to be little more than a meeting 
of the British and the German Majority, with some of 
the smaller nations in attendance. Great Britain is 
almost the only country in which there is at present no 
strong tendency towards affiliation to the Third Inter- 
national. Unless the probable accession of the German 
Independents and the French modifies the attitude 
of the Moscow leaders—which, in view of Lenin's 
letter, does not appear probable—Great Britain may 
find herself largely isolated from the political Labour 
Movement on the continent. As a temporary con- 
dition, resulting from the chaos of ideas and policies in 
the organised working-classes everywhere, this will 
do no harm. Indeed, it may enable our Labour Move- 
ment later on to play an important part in bringing the 
various sections together. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—News of the split 
in the Irish-American ranks has been vague and con- 
flicting, and Mr. de Valera’s latest statement will not 
relieve the disquiet of earnest Sinn Feiners. Mr. de 
Valera has evidently not yet been forgiven by Mr. 
John Devoy, the aged but still formidable ex-Fenian, 
for suggesting that Ireland might accept a relation 
towards England analogous to that of Cuba towards 
America. Mr. Devoy is now concentrating on an 
allegation that Irish funds are being wasted over the 
Presidential campaign. There seems to be some 
foundation for the charge, in view of the slight results 
obtained by the Irish at the Democratic and Republican 
Conventions, when they attempted to obtain recognition 
of the Sinn Fein Cause. Mr. de Valera’s disinterested- 
ness is beyond question, and it is hard not to believe 
that he would be glad to be quit of trans-Atlantic 
politics and return to his native soil. We find him 
asserting, however, that “ there is no purpose so urgent 
as that of securing recognition.”” The truth may be 
that Mr. de Valera, having lost the = po of the 
Devoyist revolutionaries, would find himself confronted 
with the loss of the support of the Ward-politicians— 
formerly Redmondites—as well, if he were to take the 
American subscriptions to the Irish loan out of the 
States. If that is so, his plight will win sympathy from 
his compatriots of another Party, who in times past have 
collected political money in the States. They had a 
similar experience. We do not know what Mr. Devoy 
wants to do with the £3,000,000. Would he use them 
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perhaps, for more directly bellicose purposes? But 
they seem to be phantom millions from the point of 
view of Sinn Fein, the original policy of which—namely, 
political self-reliance, the pacific overthrow of British 
influence in Ireland and Irish economic development— 
finds apparently little favour in either section of Irish- 
American controvessialists. 
* * * 
PouiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—After Mr. Bonar 
Law’s explanation of the Churchill-Golovin intrigue, 
and still more after Mr. Churchill’s bare corroboration 
of Mr. Law’s explanation, Parliamentary opinion finds itself 
strengthened on one point—that Mr. Law should leave this kind 
of thing to more expert practitioners. I need scarcely say that 
so far as the Golovin narrative itself is concerned, no doubt of 
its accuracy is either felt or expressed by people with knowledge 
of the facts. Further, it ought to be clearly understood that 
at least three-fourths of the present House of Commons would 
not have had Mr. Churchill act otherwise than he is shown to 
have done. His disclaimers are criticised, but little else. 
* * * 

When the Prime Minister the other day spatchcocked into a 
speech on Mesopotamia an acknowledgment of the Cabinet’s 
responsibility for the excess profits duty, he was generally 
presumed to be paying Mr. Chamberlain his price for staying on. 
But the price having been paid, is the bargain now regretted ? 
I note that a morning paper owned by Lord Beaverbrook, 
supposed to be in the confidence of Mr. Bonar Law, has been 
directing attention to a “ conspiracy”? against Mr. Chamberlain 
led by a paper owned by Lord Riddell, supposed to be in the 
confidence of Mr. Lloyd George. These are roundabout methods 
of conducting a Cabinet wrangle, and one might be disposed to 
give the principals an equal acquittal, but for the tell-tale assump- 
tion of the paper owned by Mr. Law’s friend that the paper owned 
by Mr. George’s friend is responding automatically to the 
Georgian inspiration. ‘ ‘ 

To judge from the Government’s plans for the autumn, time 
is then to become one with eternity. I have lost count of the 
minor legislative projects ear-marked for settlement before 
Christmas, but among the major items are comprised the more 
contentious clauses of the Home Rule Bill, all stages of the 
Licensing Bill and the Anti-Dumping Bill, and possibly of Sir 
Eric Geddes’s Railways Bill. Even if the last-named trifle 
be eliminated, the programme remains grotesquely over-weighted. 
Yet there is probably calculation in it, the calculation not of 
megalomania but of political strategy. At the opportune 
moment nearly everything will be jettisoned, the disappointed 
anti-dumpers will be told they are no worse off than the anti- 
wets or the anti-drys, and the autumn Session, after lasting a 
month, will be cut short with virtually nothing done. 

* * * 

Perhaps I should explain that the foregoing prediction is really 
a retrospect, the future, as the poet says, being merely the past 
writ large. A year ago there was a similarly swollen programme 
for an autumn Session, the star item of which was to have been 
Sir Auckland Geddes’s anti-dumping scheme. Much ingenuity 
was shown by Mr. Lloyd George first in obstructing, then in 
smothering, that legislative high explosive which, more than once, 
has threatened to blow the Coalition sky-high. Somehow or 
other its fate became linked up with a “‘ Dora” Bill, with the 
result that, when the idea of carrying over the latter to the 
ensuing Session was dropped, a general carry-over resolution 
(which would have applied equally to the Anti-Dumping Bill) 
was abandoned at the same time, and the fatally congested 


Session came to an unfruitful close. 
+ 7 ~ 


I see it suggested that after repealing the Home Rule Act, 
cancelling his land taxes and re-endowing the Church in Wales, 
Mr. Lloyd George may next proceed to the destruction of the 
Parliament Act, if only on the plea that its work is at once done 
and undone. Very likely that would be the plea, though the 
real object would, of course, be that foreshadowed in these notes 
some time ago—the restoration of the Septennial Act. More- 
over, I adhere to my previously expressed opinion that this would 
be a proposal more likely to come from Sir George Younger than 
from the Prime Minister, since it is pretty certain that the next 
Election (whether in three or five years’ time) will see the end 
of both the Younger majority and the Younger influencc. 
Probably the first move towards repeal will come in the Lords 
from the surviving Die-hards, but in any case the question may 
be expected to lose its quasi-ironical aspect as soon as the Govern- 
ment bring in their overdue scheme of Second Chamber reform. 


THE ACROBATS AT SPA 


CROBATICS, or the art of walking on the tight- 
A rope, is, as we know from the mortality 
rates among its professors, a very dangerous 
occupation. The art of walking on political tight- 
ropes, which is now the general practice of European 
statesmen, is doubly dangerous, for not only do 
they risk their own political bones, but they risk—what 
is much more important—the vital interests of the 
nations whom they are carrying on their shoulders in 
their antics. For the past year and a half the world 
has been kept in a dizzy round of excitement, because 
the Prime Ministers and Chancellors and Presidents, 
into whose hands we have been committed, have 
deliberately refused to tread sanely on terra firma. 
And Spa unhappily finds us still in the air. For let 
there be no mistake, the Spa Conference, whatever its 
immediate conclusions may be—at the time of writing 
it is impossible to predict them—does not mark the 
beginning of a new and better era; it is only’ the latest 
of a long series of performances in this fantastic 
adventure. Now, in saying that, we are not denying 
the difficulties with which Mr. Lloyd George and his 
colleagues are faced, nor their admirable intentions 
or skilful conduct on this point or on that. But 
admirable intentions and skilful conduct promise us 
at best but another hairbreadth escape; we cannot 
continue to live indefinitely on the tight-rope. In plain 
words, unless, in place of the muddled romanticism 
and opportunist tricks that now pass for statesmanship 
in the Supreme Council, we are to have a European 
policy based on principle and common sense, we shall 
soon be plunged into a general anarchy. 

But, it will be said, the Allies surely met at Spa with 
an agreed policy, based on principle and common 
sense. They did not. They are not really agreed 
upon anything—save, perhaps, on the necessity for 
disarming Germany, and even there we do not know 
whether their agreement is fundamental. What 
principle or common sense appears in our attitude, 
or the French or anyone else’s, to the question 
of reparations? We have discussed impossible sums, 
sums that we know there is no chance of our 
getting. We have wrangled over the percentage of 
these sums which each of us is to have, and the order 
in which we are to have it. Some of us, if the reports 
be true, have even made, or tried to make, squalid 
bargains about them. The Times correspondent told 
us the other day, for instance, that “the Belgian 
representative was recently induced to believe in 
London that, if the Belgian Government would support 
the British standpoint in regard to the Krassin 
negotiations, Mr. Lloyd George would use his influence 
to obtain for Belgium a higher proportion of reparation.” 
We will not spoil this by comment. But we should like 
to know whether it was from the British share or 
somebody else’s that this extra bit for Belgium was to 
be taken. And we wonder if there were any more of 
these prospective deals—say, an offer by France of 
an extra half per cent. to Italy in return for Italian 
backing of a French claim to Mesopotamian oil. But 
this petty huckstering is, after all, only an affair between 
friends and fellow creditors, and we suppose it will 
even commend itself to many honest gentlemen as a 
sound business method. What is more serious is that 
we are still so far from sanity in our dealings with our 
common debtor. 

Germany is, no doubt, behaving in a troublesome 
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fashion, and she will probably go on behaving so, so 
long as we continue to make impossible demands. We 
believe that the vast majority of intelligent men in 
this country have long ceased to count on getting any 
great sum by way of indemnity. There are even many 
intelligent Frenchmen who are perfectly aware of the 
facts, anditis a misfortune that they cannot make better 
headway in disabusing their countrymen of the 
extravagant expectations still apparently prevalent in 
France. It is more than a misfortune—it is a piece of 
stupendous folly—that the statesmen who represent 
us and France and the rest of the Allies should waste 
their time, and continue to postpone the peace of Europe, 
by concocting schemes for an automatic shower into our 
laps of four or five or six thousand millions of German 
gold during the next thirty or forty years. If Germany 
is to be induced to pay, she will not be induced to pay 
by foree. Who would dare to speculate on the force 
which the Allies will be able to command even five years 
hence? Who, indeed, if the present conduct of 
European affairs persists, would stake sixpence on there 
being an “Alliance” five years hence? The only 
policy that will succeed in getting any reparations 
worth talking about from Germany is a policy of 
reasonableness and conciliation—if not of generosity. 
Unhappily, there is not much sign of a general 
agreement at Spa on such a policy. A large section 
of the Press both in France and in this country is not 
only suspicious of every action and every speech of 
the Germans, but it is rancorous and mischief-making. 
It smells impudence and trickery everywhere. This is 
a hopeless spirit, for, ultimately, it is quite evident, 
we have no other guarantee than Germany’s good faith 
and, unless we can establish some reasonable degree 
of mutual confidence, it will be both cheaper and more 
humane to order a general mobilisation, and to settle 
Germany as Rome settled Carthage. Let us not be 
misunderstood. We are not arguing that we should 
not be alert, or even suspicious, if you will, at this 
moment. The Germans, or a section of them, have 
unfortunately given us very good grounds for suspicion 
in the matter of disarmament. Their reluctance, or 
inability, to carry out the Treaty terms in this respect 
is, of course, largely the fault of the Allies. If we have 
not directly encouraged the militarist party in Germany, 
we have, by various stupid actions during the last 
eighteen months discouraged the anti-militarists. Little 
wonder, if in her strain and distraction, Germany has, 
like Aholah and Aholibah, turned a fond eye on the 
“desirable young men, captains and rulers, great lords 
and renowned, all of them riding upon horses.” The 
Governments of Europe have shown little disposition 
to abrogate the rule of violence. They have smothered 
the League of Nations, and they have done their best 
to create a new military power by their insensate 
behaviour towards Russia. It is not surprising that, 
if the champions of privilege and property in this 
country and in France are in a cold sweat about the 
menace of Bolshevism, their counterparts in Germany, 
where the menace is a good deal nearer, should also 
be suffering from a slight trepidation. For ourselves, 
we do not sympathise with the idea of maintaining 
large forces to fight the Communists, and we believe 
that the Supreme Council, whatever may have been 
its own errors in the past, and despite the pleas of the 
German Government, is right to be firm in the disarming 
of Germany. But we venture to commend the point 
to Printing House Square and other centres where 
the “ Red Peril” is a name of terror. They, at least, 


should have a fellow feeling for Herr Fehrenbach 
in his difficulties. And even if they have not that 
feeling, and even if they may be justly suspicious of 
the Germans, they can do nothing but harm by being 
venomous. 

There, then, is the Spa Conference, another adventure, 
as we have said, in international acrobatics—with 
M. Millerand, Mr. Lloyd George, Count Sforza and 
the rest, on the one side, each balanced on his own 
tight-rope, and Herr Fehrenbach, on the other, still 
more insecure on his. Our side has no decent European 
policy, no German policy, no Russian policy, no Near 
East policy, no Asiatic policy. The Germans have 
not even a policy for themselves. And yet in every 
country, we are convinced, the great mass of thinking 
people wants a policy and, what is more, has a pretty 
shrewd idea of what it ought to be. None of the 
acrobats really represents his people. In every one of 
the principal Allied countries the Government is faced 
with a resolutely hostile Labour movement ; in Germany 
it exists precariously at the will of two sullen and 
contemptuous Socialist parties, able and ready to over- 
throw it at any moment. Nor is even the bourgeoisie 
anywhere united in support of its alleged representatives. 
Mr. Lloyd George, apparently the most powerful of 
them all, who was once a leader of a great party, is 
now but the master of a timorous flock of politicians, 
three quarters of whom distrust him as profoundly 
as he despises them. He knows that he would fall 
to-morrow if he dared to have a General Election ; 
the Yahooism that supported him in 1918 is happily, 
if not extinct, at least a negligible quantity. We 
believe that, if Mr. Lloyd George insists on staying 
on his tight-rope, he will stay there alone, for the 
British nation will insist on coming down. And, if 
we come down, other nations will come down, too. 
Count Sforza, we observe, at Brussels last week ex- 
pressed the view that the Supreme Council should 
cease to exist, or at least be merged in a general inter- 
national conference, in which the Germans would 
stand on the same footing as the Allies. It is sig- 
nificant that this proposal came from the Italian 
Foreign Minister, and that it had to be argued down 
by Mr. Lloyd George and M. Millerand ; the suggestion, 
made often enough in this country, has hitherto been 
brushed aside with a smile. When it is accepted, it 
will be the beginning of wisdom. And, if it is not 
accepted soon, there is likely to be a worse fate for the 
members of the Supreme Council and their friends 
than being “ merged.” 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


VERY fearsome thing is the mechanical com- 
pleteness at which, in the greatest of republics, 
the technique of what is called self-government 
has arrived. It was so when Lord Bryce pub- 

lished the first edition of his classic treatise, but during 
the past thirty years the phenomena have become 
portentous and affrighting. This is, of course, the 
correct observation for European, and even American, 
critics to make, in a general way. But it is only in leap- 
year, and when the summer conventions of the two 
parties are just over, that the terror and stupefaction pro- 
duced by the Thing-in-itself are in any sense realisable. 

American political commentators had, before the war, 
grown accustomed to make one particular assumption 
about the Presidency. It was that Roosevelt and 
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Wilson had, in their different ways, made a historic 
change in the office and its relation to Congress and to 
the caucus. The Presidency, it was thought, had been 
through their initiative released from the old inertia 
and from the toils of the machine. Whatever might 
happen in the future, the White House would never 
again be under the bosses ; the Chief Magistrate would 
not be a mere party hack or, as Americans say, a rubber 
stamp. This assumption, it appears, was mistaken. 
In spite of Roosevelt, in spite of Wilson, notwithstanding 
the great war and the collapse of Europe, with all it 
has meant of challenge and obligation for America, the 
machine is to be once again set up in Washington. 
The United States is, if the bosses can get their way, 
to be thrown back into the time when William 
McKinley of Ohio seemed a tolerable successor to 
Washington and Lincoln. 

The year 1920, at all events, is dedicated to the 
apotheosis of Ohio. In Chicago last month the Republi- 
cans, perhaps wisely, rejected General Leonard Wood, 
and, for reasons not difficult to understand, took fright 
at Senator Hiram Johnson. Being without guidance 
from any leader, and without political impulse except 
such as came from detestation of Mr. Wilson, fear of 
Mr. Hoover, and a fierce desire to recover the control of 
affairs, they returned to their former servitude, duti- 
fully accepting the candidate picked out for them by 
the bosses. Their platform, as adopted, was simple 
reaction. Their choice of Senator Harding, an irre- 
proachable rubber-stamp, was an announcement to 
the world that the “ grand old party’ had done, for 
the present, with strong men, with political adventure 
and political thinking, and was resolved upon a return 
to simple “‘ Americanism,” as understood in the days 
when the Panama Canal was only an aspiration and no 
one had dreamed of an American President in Paris. 
But surely, if the Republicans behaved thus strangely 
in selecting the man who, as they believed, could not 
avoid being sent to the White House, the President’s 
own party would know better. They are burdened 
with no Senator Lodge. They have not to build up 
defences against any Hiram Johnson out of California. 
Having provided the Administration which fathered the 
League of Nations, they could not throw up any absolute 
isolationists ; while it would obviously be absurd to 
imagine that a party schooled by Mr. Wilson for nearly 
eight years could be at the mercy of any faction or 
fanatic—Tammany, say, or W. J. Bryan—-still less be 
coerced by pettifogging managers who, ever since the 
emergence of Woodrow Wilson, had been compelled 
to keep in the shade. 

San Francisco, nevertheless, was startlingly like 
Chicago. The Convention actually lasted two days 
longer, but, whereas the Republican delegates endured 
the torments of the condemned, and voted at last, 
it was said, in order simply to escape from the inferno, 
the Democrats enjoyed a delightful week of Pacific 
breezes. Their struggle was harder, their ballots 
much more numerous, but the end was very little 
different. One important contradiction is to be noted 
in the Democratic Convention. The President was 
careful to hold himself aloof, but the Government 
forees were strong and resolutely led by the Secretary 


of State. Their influence was pervasive during the 
drafting of the platform and in the conduct of other 
business. But the voting was markedly hostile to the 


White House, and the nomination of Governor Cox is 
universally taken to represent the victory of the anti- 
Wilson wing of the party. Strange though it sounds, 
the President’s own preference was for Mr. Mitchell 
Palmer, the Attorney-General, whose claim to dis- 
tinction is that he makes war on radical opinions and 
has permitted the arrest, without warrant, of some 
thousands of aliens afterwards proved to be harmless. 
Mr. Palmer speedily fell out of the contest. Mr. 

he contrary, was exceedingly hard to 


McAdoo, on t 


beat, although it was perfectly understood that his 
relationship to the President was a serious handicap. 
Of his ability there has never been any doubt. Ameri- 
can business knows him for a highly competent admin- 
istrator, and as Director of Railroad Administration 
he earned the respect of organised Labour. But his 
enemies were not to be placated, and when Tammany 
went over to Governor Cox, Mr. McAdoo was lost. 
Mr. Davis, the admirable Ambassador in London, was 
at no time an actual possibility. 

With Governor Cox goes, as candidate for the vice- 
presidency, Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, the excellent 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for seven years. They 
make, from the average American standpoint, a good 
pair of opposites to Harding and Coolidge. The most 
singular feature, however, is the close parallel between 
the protagonists. Both Cox and Harding belong 
entirely to Ohio. Neither has ever worked or lived 
outside his native State. Both are printers, pressmen 
and newspaper owners. Their political training has 
been alike in the affairs of Ohio, Mr. Cox having the 
advantage in that for three terms he has had executive 
experience as Governor. Evidently he is a good 
governor, energetic and progressive. His social-welfare 
policy in Ohio is renowned, and he has the distinction 
of standing out against the present “red hysteria” 
and, in times of industrial warfare, keeping Ohio at 
peace by refusing to suppress strikers by military 
force. No Democratic politician in the Middle West 
has a personal standing comparable with that of 
Governor Cox. In his own State he is demonstrably 
more powerful than Senator Harding—a fact by no 
means unregarded by the experts who steered the 
course of the later ballots. But, when all is said, what 
have such minor regional champions as Harding and 
Cox to do with the greatest elective office, and to-day 
the, most potent sovereign authority, in the world ? 

Consider the astounding situation. The three years 
since the United States entered the war have not 
only seen the break-up of the European system. They 
have precipitated in the United States a greater mass 
of social change than that produced even by the Civil 
War. America has entered upon a new epoch of 
international relations. Whatever may happen to 
the Treaty of Versailles, nothing can prevent the 
United States from becoming more and more closely 
and elaborately engaged with the affairs of the world. 
On the other hand, so great has been the internal 
upheaval that there is not a single portion of the 
political and economic structure which has not been 
shaken to the foundations. In patriotic and party 
gatherings Americans continue to repeat the ancient 
catchwords, to quote the Fathers, to invoke the spirits 
of Washington and Jefferson, although there is not an 
instructed citizen among them who does not know 
that, in the purest sense of an indispensable word, this 
is all bunkum. The Constitution is literally unwork- 
able, the United States is not, and cannot be, governed 
under its provisions. American political methods and 
practices are an immense unreality, when they are not 
a terrifying mistake. The very men who sound most 
loudly the outworn cries confess these facts, whenever 
they speak their mind upon any department or any 
detail of the Administration. Moreover, both the 
mechanics of society and the social needs of the people 
have got, as they themselves would say, way beyond 
the political and economic formule by which they still 
affect to be guided. In production and the control of 
industry, in such urgent matters as the railroads and 
mines, the building industry, the feeding of the great 
cities, the cost of living, America is confronted with 
a set of hard and clamorous problems calling for the 
utmost exactness of scientific knowledge, the highest 
skill, the finest social sense. If there is one thing plainer 
than another in the immeasurable confusion of American 
life to-day, it is this—that the United States can only 
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hope to escape within the next few years the most 
appalling crash, by the application to government, 
industry, and society, of all the power of enterprise, 
invention, and adjustment which in the first half- 
century has been devoted to the simple task of 
developing business. An open mind, a fine realistic 
conception of affairs, the widest knowledge, the ablest 
leadership—all these are called for, not as preparation 
for a remote contingency, but in order to meet a present 
crisis. And with the most powerful nation in the world 
rushing on to that crisis, the two political parties in 
convention assembled have done—what? They have 
plunged deeper than ever into the lunacy of the political 
camp-meeting, and have nominated two small-town 
politicians, one of whom, in all likelihood will, on the 
2nd of November next, be elected President of the 
United States. Truly the ways of Providence are 
inscrutable ! 


THE GOVERNMENT’S PLAN 
FOR THE RAILWAYS 


T has for some time past been clear, first, that the 
present Government will not, and dare not, even con- 
sider the nationalisation of any industry and, secondly, 


' that, in two cases at least, since it will not nationalise, it 


must, without further loss of time, put forward some alter- 
native scheme. The Ministry of Mines Bill, on which we 
commented last week, was its alternative plan for reorganis- 
ing the coal industry; Sir Eric Geddes’s White Paper, 
issued a day or two later, presents us with its alternative to 
railway nationalisation. 

To a considerable extent the two schemes are conceived 
on similar lines. They both aim at the drastic suppression 
of competition over wide areas and at the creation of 
regional monopolies subject to a limited form of State 
control. They both include provisions for a small participa- 
tion in control by the workers, while at the same time 
they both secure that the real power shall remain with the 
representatives of capital. They both contain provisions 
which are supposed to afford safeguards for the interests 
of the consuming or using public and include methods of 
giving representation to users. Their differences consist 
not so much in the schemes themselves, as in the inherent 
difference between the industries to which they are to be 
applied. Thus, the creation of regional coal syndicates 
would still leave the door open for considerable competition 
in both home and foreign trade, whereas the carrying out 
of Sir Eric Geddes’s railway scheme will eliminate competi- 
tion almost completely, except where two or more main line 
routes on different systems continue to provide alternative 
transit between two great cities. On the other hand, 
whereas the Miners’ Federation objects to the Coal Bill 
largely because it would break up the unity of the miners, 
and cause wages questions to be dealt with on a local basis 
and through machinery not under the Federation's control, 
there is no equivalent risk to the railway workers in the 
Geddes scheme, which would leave intact both Union 
recognition and the national settlement of wages and other 
general Labour questions. 

It has been known for some time that Sir Eric Geddes, 
who had his training on the North-Eastern Railway, the 
one definitely regional monopoly among the railways of 
this country, had set his heart on the establishment of a 
system of regional devolution and control. This would, of 
course, have followed logically and naturally upon public 
ownership, which would have enabled the various railway 
lines, shops and running sheds to be sorted out in accordance 
with a rational plan, and assigned to their appropriate 
original systems. This sensible solution of the problem, 
however, Sir Eric Geddes was not allowed to attempt, and 
he had accordingly to make the best of a bad job, and try 
to introduce some approach to order by the promotion of 





amalgamations among existing Companies. It is worth 
while to quote the actual words in the White Paper in which 
he explains his difficulty :—‘ It is recognised that a more 
logical grouping of the existing systems might result, if 
regard were had exclusively either to geographical or to 
operating considerations, but the amalgamation of complete 
undertakings as the initial step will avoid many of the 
difficulties, which would arise if undertakings had to be 
divided. It will be open to the new group Companies to 
exchange between themselves lines which project, o 6 
and at a later stage it may become necessary to require 
them to do so.” In other words, Sir Eric Geddes found 
himself brought sharply up against the problems presented 
lw the property rights of the various Companies, and he 
knew that, if he attempted to enforce a complete and logical 
arrangement, his whole scheme would go down before the 
opposition of the vested interests. He had, therefore, to 
rest content with a proposal which will minister far less to 
efficiency, in the hope that it may be the first step to a com- 
plete regional scheme. 

The actual proposal put forward is based, then, on an 
amalgamation of existing Companies. This is to be volun- 
tary, if possible, but power is to be taken in a new Transport 
Bill to enforce it by compulsion, if necessary. The result 
aimed at is the creation of five main systems in England and 
Wales and one in Scotland, with one combine of local lines 
in London, all broad-gauge Companies being absorbed into 
one or another of these systems. Four of the five English 
systems will have termini in, and main lines running from, 
London, and the areas which they cover will overlap to a 
considerable extent. Thus, the Midland and the Great 
Central, which are placed respectively in the North-Western 
and Eastern groups, serve many of the same areas between 
London and Manchester, and the North-Western, in the 
group which takes its name, overlaps considerably both 
the Great Western in the Western group, and the Great 
Central in the Eastern group. The Great Western, in turn, 
overlaps the South-Western in the Southern group. We 
are not cavilling, for in any scheme based on group amalgama- 
tions of existing Companies this overlapping is clearly 
bound to occur, but we cannot refrain from pointing out 
that the difficulties in the way of the smooth working of a 
group system so complex and ill-defined are very great, 
and that national ownership would eliminate them once 
and for all. 

Moreover, even could Sir Eric Geddes get his groups more 
or less logically arranged, the position would be as bad as 
ever, if these groups still maintained a policy largely of 
isolation and competition one with another. If they were 
really regionalised, so that dual services under separate 
control from the same place to the same place practically 
ceased to exist, the danger of their pursuing such a policy 
would clearly be reduced to the minimum. But Sir Eric 
Geddes’s scheme will still leave competing services in force to 
an enormous extent, and will therefore not touch the motive 
which has led Companies in the past to refuse their rivals 
running powers and to make trains connect as badly as 
possible. It is true that Parliament will be asked for 
authority to compel the granting of running powers and 
the provision of reasonable services (which presumably 
includes connections), but it will be realised that the 
authority to make a recalcitrant railway Company arrange 
its services in a way to which it objects will be strenuously 
and, as a rule, successfully resisted. The railways, like the 
Civil Service, have their bureaucracy, and the real genius of 
bureaucracy comes out peculiarly in obstruction. The 
railway bureaucrats will find it far easier to obstruct than 
the Ministry of Transport bureaucrats will find it to enforce 
their will. 

If the Government refuses to redeem its promise of 
nationalisation, we are disposed to believe that, on the 
operating side, Sir Eric Geddes’s proposals represent the 
next best alternative. But they come a very bad second, 
and we greatly doubt whether they will work in practice, 
t 
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If they were actually put into force, they would be more 
likely to lead straight to nationalisation as the only way out 
of the tangle in which they would become involved. 

But will they even be tried ? The prospects are doubtful, 
for they involve, as an initial step, a very drastic transference 
and adjustment of property rights, and they are obviously 
only a first instalment. Their hope of success lies in the 
facts that, without the aid of the financial provisions attached 
to them, the railway companies can hardly hope to make the 
resumption of exclusive control a financial success, and that the 
legislation of the Railway Wages Board machinery obviously 
offers a hope of enlisting the authority of the State in 
order to prevent further rises in the railway wages bill. 
Possibly the Companies will swallow the rest of the coming 
Bill for the sake of these concessions, but they are more 
likely to obtain from a subservient Government the conces- 
sions which they want, while eliminating those parts of the 
Bill to which they object. Voluntary amalgamation they 
will probably be prepared to carry to considerable lengths— 
even to the lengths contemplated in the White Paper— 
but it is very doubtful whether they will let themselves be 
amalgamated or regionalised by Act of Parliament or 
administrative order, so long as the ownership of the railways 
remains in their hands. 

It is more difficult to predict their attitude towards the 
proposal that railway employees shall be represented on the 
management boards of the new Companies. If they were 
wise, they would certainly agree with enthusiasm, for not 
only is a clear majority of the board still to represent the 
shareholders, but of the minority one-third will be leading 
administrative officials co-opted by the rest of the board 
(an excellent device this for maintaining the loyalty of the 
officials to the shareholders’ interests), and only the rest of 
the minority will consist of workers in the narrower sense. 
Moreover, these workers are to be chosen, not by or through 
the Trade Unions, but “from and by the workers on the 
railway.” In fact, they are only the old discredited ‘* work- 
men-directors ’ over again. Such provisions for “ control ” 
neither satisfy any working-class demand, nor ought to 
give any reactionary shareholder a moment’s uneasiness. 
Nevertheless, it would not be surprising if they found 
opponents, for the railway Companies have an astonishing 
record of stupidity in dealing with their employees. 

The financial basis of the scheme should satisfy railway 
shareholders and help to rehabilitate railway stocks in the 
market. ‘‘ Rates and fares shall be fixed at such a level as 
with efficient and economical management will, in the 
opinion of a prescribed authority, enable railway Companies 
to earn a net revenue substantially equivalent, on some pre- 
war basis to be settled in the Act, to the combined net 
revenue of all the Companies absorbed in the group.” The 
work of the Statutory Rates Advisory Committee, which is 
now sitting, is to be taken as a basis, and its scope is to be 
extended to cover fares. Either this body will become 
permanent, or a similar body will be appointed to take over 
its task for the future. There will be no other form of 
Government guarantee to the Companies, but clearly the 
proposals for dealing with rates form an adequate and 
substantial guarantee. On the other hand, the State will 
take, and allocate to light railway development, a proportion 
of any surplus earnings made by the group Companies over 
and above the pre-war basis adopted. 

The above is the essence of the scheme put forward. 
Evidently it has been set out in the form of a White Paper 
rather than of a Bill, because it is to some extent tentative, 
and an opportunity is desired of gauging the probable force 
of opposition. The Labour proposals appear to include 
what is practically compulsory arbitration in the statutory 
recognition of the Railway Wages Board, while the “ partici- 
pation in control” given is really farcical. Labour opposi- 
tion to this part of the Bill seems to be certain. On the 
operating clauses, capitalist opposition may make itself 
manifest, but the capitalist users of railways may easily 
assert themselves to prevent unduly favourable treatment 





of the Companies in respect of railway rates. Labour, we 
believe, will take the view that the reduction in the number 
of separate Companies is good, so far as it goes, but the 
Labour demand is unequivocally for public ownership, 
and the mere presentation of a scheme based on the attempt 
to retain private ownership reveals the almost insuperable 
difficulties in the way of any co-ordination of the railway 
services under such a system. If the present scheme is 
carried into effect, it will be necessarily the prelude to 
national ownership ; if it fails, its failure will bring national 
ownership at once to the front as the alternative solution. 
It is an overwhelming case that is behind the demand, and 
we can only sympathise with Sir Eric Geddes on being set 
the thankless task of opposing it with this feeble plan. 


OUR MESOPOTAMIAN MANDATE 


HE recent debates in both Houses of Parliament on 

our commitments in Mesopotamia have been of 
material value in clearing the air. The public is 

uneasily conscious that we are maintaining in this area a 
garrison little less costly than the whole of our pre-war 
military forces. It is aware that that garrison, far from 
being in process of reduction, has been substantially in 
creased in the interval between the preliminary and the 
final version of the Army Estimates for the current year. 
It observes that Parliament is being asked for a sum of 
over a million pounds for cantonments—expenditure clearly 
suggestive of a prolonged occupation on a very considerable 
scale. It sees, on the other hand, indications that, notwith- 
standing the zeal and energy of the provisional administra- 
tion, the country is restless and discontented. It learns of 
the looting of convoys on the Upper Euphrates, of the 
murder of political officers at Tel Afar, of persistent raids 
and occasional risings in other parts of the Mosul area; 
it notices that disorder is suppressed only to break out 
afresh a little later; and it finds little satisfaction in the 
news that “‘ 100 Arabs were killed near Hammum Ali,” or 
that “the cavalry left 35 dead near Tamgaieh.” These 
disturbances are, it is true, confined for the most part to 
the Northern area, and may in many instances be regarded 
as part of the ordinary routine of frontier warfare. Nor 
have they been without encouragement from without. The 
attack on Tel Afar was led by Sherifian officers. Sherifian 
propaganda directed from Deir-es-Zor, on the borders of 
the Arab State, has been actively at work. It has been 
effectively seconded by the efforts of Turkish agents operat- 
ing from Jeziret-ibn-Omar, in Kurdistan. The presence of 
these irritants helps to explain our difficulties in maintaining 
order; but to explain them is not to charm them away. 
Nor is it to be assumed that, if the remainder of the country, 
in which seven-eighths of the garrison is concentrated, is 
relatively quiet, it is therefore well-disposed. The pro- 
visional administration is too efficient to be popular. So 
far as Mesopotamia is concerned, the “‘ blasting tyranny of 
the Turk ” is largely a myth. The Turk did not so much 
misgovern as abstain from governing. The Sultan’s writ, 
the Arabs used to say, did not run South of Baghdad. 
Taxation was not conspicuously oppressive; and the 
system, such as it was, has been, as it was bound to be, 
substantially adopted by the existing regime, with this 
qualification—that it has been much more rigidly enforced. 
There was, it is true, a reform movement in Mesopotamia 
before the war. But the movement was less anti-Ottoman 
than anti-European. The first article of the Basra Reform 
Party’s programme, as formulated in 1918, was that “ our 
Kingdom shall be an entirely Ottoman Empire under the 
Crescent,” the second, that “no concession is to be given 
to foreigners.” The remainder of the programme con- 
sisted of demands for local self-government with full recogni- 
tion of Arab rights. The last thing the Reformers desired 
was an administration, however efficient, that was neither 
Arab nor even Moslem. During the war the Arab national 
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movement has become a force to be reckoned with. It had 
made itself powerfully felt among the urban intelligenzia. 
It has, in particular, made headway in Baghdad, which has 
supplied Damascus with some of its most conspicuous fire- 
eaters. There has been, ever since the Armistice, an Arab 
administration at Damascus ; there has been none at Bagh- 
dad. It would be extravagant to suggest that the great 
mass of the people of Mesopotamia take the smallest interest 
in the proceedings of the Syrian Congress; the claims of 
that body to speak even for such articulate opinion as exists 
are almost equally doubtful. Nevertheless, however unready 
Mesopotamia may be to acquiesce in the dream of an Arab 
Empire, or in the overlordship of a Hedjazi Prince, the 
spectacle of an Arab Government at Damascus owing alle- 
giance to an Arab sovereign with whom the Powers are 
prepared to treat cannot but have its reactions on Arab 
opinion farther East. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising that while 
one section of public opinion anxiously inquires whether we 
are doing our duty to the people of Mesopotamia, another 
section is equally doubtful whether we are doing our duty 
to ourselves. To these questions the explicit Ministerial 
statements, which have now been elicited, supply a partial 
answer. They mark the final abandonment of the cruder 
policies formulated by conventional diplomacy at an earlier 
stage. In the negotiations between Sir Henry McMahon 
and the Sherif in the autumn of 1915, the Vilayets of Basra 
and Baghdad, comprising between them more than two- 
thirds of Mesopotamia, were expressly excluded from the 
area of Arab independence. Under the agreement made 
between Great Britain, France, and Russia in the following 
spring, ‘‘ Great Britain obtains the southern part of Mesopo- 
tamia with Baghdad”; and the provisions of the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement, which reserves the area from Tekrit to 
the Persian Gulf for immediate British control, are to the 
same effect. These purely Imperialistic conceptions were 
indeed gradually modified. A different spirit breathes 
through Sir Stanley Maude’s Proclamation of March 19th, 
1917, to the people of the Baghdad Vilayet; and the 
declarations publicly made by Great Britain and France 
immediately after the Armistice embody a definite pledge 
to “assist the establishment of native Governments in 
Syria and Mesopotamia, and to recognise those Governments 
immediately they are effectively established.” Thus the 
policy that has now been announced contains in itself 
nothing new. It merely reaffirms in unequivocal language 
what has long been our declared intention. It is, neverthe- 
less, of capital importance in giving that intention body 
and substance. The old conceptions die hard. They do 
not commonly find such candid expression as in the speech 
in which M. Briand recently informed the French Chamber 
that ‘‘it was in the interest of France that he asked for 
Mosul, because everyone knew that the future would belong 
to the nation that owned the greatest quantity of petroleum.” 
Such outspokenness is rarer than the point of view it 
expresses. A concrete demonstration of our good faith 
such as the recent pronouncements foreshadow will not only 
tend to vindicate our shaken credit with the Arab world, 
but will have its reactions on the not unintelligible scepti- 
cism of our Allies, and on their dealings with the Arab areas, 
in which they are themselves to assume responsibility. 

In keeping faith with the Arabs, however, we are not 
called upon to deceive ourselves. Article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations draws an idyllic picture of ‘‘ certain 
communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire,’’ 
which “ have reached a stage of development where their 
existence as independent nations can be provisionally 
recognised.” So far as Mesopotamia is concerned, the 
picture exhibits a romantic disregard for realities. The 
economic intercourse between the Mesopotamian vilayets 
and, for the matter of that, between Mesopotamia and 
other portions of the Arab world, is a fact. The stirring 
of the Arab spirit in Mesopotamia, as elsewhere, is a fact. 
The existence of a Mesopotamian nation as a recognisable 


entity is a fiction. The marsh-dwellers of the Tigris, the 
robber tribes round Kut and Nasiriyah, the nomadic bandits 
of the Mosul area, the Muntafik Confederation above Kurna 
under the overlordship of the Sa’dun, the peasants in the 
neighbourhood of the Gulf who owe allegiance to the Sheikh 
of Mohammerah on the Persian side of the Shat-et-Arab— 
these and such as these are the varied elements of which 
Mesopotamia is made up. There may be some in Basra 
or Baghdad who are, or fancy themselves, Mesopotamian 
patriots. The great mass of the population hardly looks 
beyond the village group or the tribal confederation and 
has, as yet, little conception of a common interest in a 
larger unity. That does not mean that a Mesopotamian 
state may not in course of time come into being; it does 
mean that the Mandatory has not, as the Covenant rhetoric- 
ally assumes, the simple task of bringing into the world a 
nation already waiting to be born. Add to this the dearth 
of administrative talent which has, as Lord Curzon expressly 
stated, made it almost impossible to find qualified Arab 
candidates for responsible appointments; add, further, 
the intractable character of the native population, which 
makes it vastly more difficult and more costly to govern 
than the people of India, and it will be apparent that, if 
unity, efficiency and order are to be guaranteed, the Man- 
datory’s stay will be prolonged and expensive. 
Are we, then, under an obligation to guarantee them ? 
Is the assumption of such a responsibility any part of our 
duty either to the Arabs or to ourselves? So far as the 
Arabs are concerned, all we have engaged ourselves to do 
is to give them an opportunity of governing themselves 
after their own fashion. It is no business of ours to force 
upon them an artificial unity. If Mesopotamia naturally 
subdivides itself, as it very well may, into a number of 
separate political units, there is no reason why we should 
not acquiesce. In the improbable event of the notables, 
jealous as they are of their own prerogatives, concurring in 
the casual conferment of the royal title on the Emir Abdulla 
by the Damascus Congress, it will equally be no affair of 
ours. The one mistake to be avoided is that of being bluffed 
into active support of a ruler whose claims rest on nothing 
but his own self-assurance—a mistake against which the 
lamentable story of our dealings with Sheikh Mahmud in 
Southern Kurdistan stands out as a salutary warning. Nor, 
again, are we called upon to guarantee administrative effi- 
ciency. The development of self-governing institutions is, 
on our own standards, inconsistent with it; the Arabs do 
not ask for it or appreciate it; and our own resources in 
men, as well as in capital, are not so unlimited that we need 
be eager to force it upon them. The same considerations 
apply to the preservation of order. We are under no obliga- 
tion to undertake the thankless task of policing at our own 
expense—we can expect for the present little or no relief 
from local revenues—a vast and turbulent area, in which 
we must either maintain a substantial garrison for an in- 
definite period, or expose ourselves to humiliating reverses. 
If we are to remain in Mesopotamia until our own standard 
of administrative efficiency and public order has been 
attained, there is no prospect of our release within any 
measurable future. If, on the other hand, we begin by 
establishing such rough-and-ready native institutions as 
the character of the population suggests, and limit ourselves 
thereafter to the supply of sympathetic and disinterested 
advisers, we shall not indeed create an Anglo-Indian paradise, 
but we shall at least relieve ourselves, without a dereliction 
of duty, of the burdens and the odium of a veiled Protecto- 
rate. If we are to go farther, it can only be in pursuance, 
not so much of our duty to the Arabs, as of our duty to 
ourselves. It would be extravagant to suggest that self- 
regarding motives are to be wholly eliminated. With a 
complex of hostile forces actively at work in the Middle 
East, it is idle to suppose that we can proceed as though 
we were living in an atmosphere of universal good faith and 
goodwill. Can it, then, be said that we have in this area 
vital interests of our own which compel us to enlarge our 
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responsibilities ? An optimism which ignores the con- 
spicuous shortage of labour and the magnitude of the 
preliminary costs may be impressed by the possibilities of 
Mesopotamia as a producer of grain and cotton. Be they 
what they may, they can hardly be determining factors in 
Imperial policy. Such interests of a more compelling 
character as we possess centre for the most part round the 
Persian Gulf. The maintenance of our paramount position 
in the Gulf area, resistance to any attempt on the part of 
a possible enemy to approach it along the line cf the Baghdad 
Railway, the security of the Anglo-Persian oilfields—these 
are interests which we cannot but regard as of vital concern. 
But they are interests for which we can provide without 
embarking on adventurous commitments. They would, to 
all appearance, be amply secured by the presence of a 
moderate garrison, supported by a river-fleet, in an area 
extending at the farthest to the Tigris-Shat-el-Hai triangle, 
coupled with the effective maintenance of our existing rela- 
tions with the Sheikhs of Mohammerah and Koweit. If 
our intervention is to go farther, the Mosul oilfields can 
alone supply a motive. Their development is prima facie 
a matter for the private interests concerned. Those interests 
will, if they are in earnest, have no insuperable difficulty 
in buying security at a price. Their enterprise has, as a 
commercial undertaking, no claim upon the British tax- 
payer; and it will require more convincing arguments than 
any that have hitherto been forthcoming to persuade him 
that their operations are of such vital concern to him as to 
necessitate his acquiescence in obscure and costly adventures, 
of which no man can foresee the end. L. 8. 


THE WHITE AUSTRALIA POLICY 


MELBOURNE, May 15th. 


ACIAL tolerance is a time-honoured tradition of 
liberalism, and therefore when a young democracy 
finds it necessary to adopt a policy of racial exclusion, 

it has to substantiate a strong case before the bar of liberal 
opinion. Discrimination almost necessarily leads to com- 
plications with interested races, and as the new democracies 
of the Empire are unable to defend themselves by their 
own resources, the support of the policy really depends 
upon the willingness of the British democracy to make the 
sacrifices which may become necessary. It is upon the 
understanding and sympathy of the British people that the 
maintenance of a White Australia ultimately rests. 

It is difficult for the average Englishmen to grasp the 
realities of the position. Alien immigration, in a crowded 
area like England, can mean little. But in a sparsely 
settled territory like Australia, it would not take much to 
swamp the Anglo-Saxon holding party. Unrestricted immi- 
gration of Asiatic races means the disappearance of Australia 
as an Anglo-Saxon democracy. Its existence as a member 
of the British Commonwealth of nations is involved— 
nothing less. This, of course, does not settle the matter, 
but in so far as the British democracy recognises an interest 
in the fate of its sister democracies, it somewhat shifts the 
onus, and we can approach the case on more even terms. 

The claim that Australia is liable to be swamped by 
alien immigration is, no doubt, an argument with a double 
edge. Hostile critics suggest that it is an impertinence for 
5,000,000 people to hold a vast continent of 4,000,000 
square miles, against a people who could adequately settle it. 
But Australia cannot be compared in this respect with any 
other continent. It has not the even distribution of natural 
resources that Europe and America have. It is a coastal 
fringe around what is apparently a desert. For many 
centuries it lay empty a few days’ sail from the crowded 
populations of Eastern Asia, for whom it had no attractions 
whatever. 

It was only the pioneering genius of the Anglo-Saxon 
that enabled the problems of settlement to be solved. In 
this pioneering campaign new methods unknown elsewhere 


have been developed. In Europe for fifteen centuries settle 
ment has proceeded on intensive lines, and in America it has 
not departed widely from the same methods. But in 
Australia settlement is extensive. Vast areas are held on 
a limited tenure. Herds wander in search of food; the 
owners “‘ squat” on large territories and move from place 
to place as the food holds. With the aid of railways and 
other modern inventions, a more profitable development has 
been established. The settlement nearer the coast has 
become more permanent, while the pioneers have pushed on 
right into the centre of the continent, where rain falls not 
oftener than once a year. Per acre Australian produce is 
absurdly low ; per head it is about as high as in any country 
in the world. The economic organisation required is exceed- 
ingly elaborate, and in every phase Australian settlement is 
specialised, not to say artificial. Its success has depended 
upon qualities almost peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon. No 
other European race has a similar achievement to its credit. 
Neither Indians nor Chinese nor Japanese have tackled 
similar areas in Asia. They do not exhibit the pioneering 
spirit. With all this development Australia has retained in 
its institutions a consistent democratic character. Settled 
in the middle of the nineteenth century by Chartists and 
the victims of the Industrial Revolution, it has never for- 
gotten the political ideals of these radicals. A political and 
industrial system has been built up which makes great 
demands upon the intelligence and citizenship of the mem- 
bers of the community. Australia, in short, is the creation 
of four generations of Australians. From nothing—a land 
considered of no account—it has been turned into a prosper- 
ous, homogeneous democratic Society. 

The chief factor in the healthy growth of the Australian 
democracy has undoubtedly been the purity of the Anglo- 
Saxon base. Australia is more purely Anglo-Saxon than 
any other dominion, more so than some parts of Great 
Britain. The long and expensive voyage has had a selective 
influence. This base is now so secure that a wider range of 
immigrants can be readily absorbed. What would funda- 
mentally alter, and, in fact, destroy what has been built 
up in Australia, is a large influx of immigrants of a totally 
different type and culture. Such an influx would remain 
segregated. The incoming races would retain their particu- 
lar interests and modes of life and would be unable to share 
the traditions or contribute to the social institutions, 
through which the life of the community is now organised. 
To that segregation racial conflict would be the certain 
sequel. There is a deeply ingrained feeling in the Australian 
people that, under present circumstances, the introduction 
of large numbers of immigrants of widely different race and 
culture would create a struggle for supremacy between the 
newcomers and the Anglo-Saxon occupants which would 
be disastrous for the future of Australia. 

When we realise the part played by racial antagonisms 
in Eastern Europe and in America, we cannot say that such a 
feeling has not at least a good foundation. Conflict between 
different races occupying the same territory was one of the 
principal causes of the late war, and it was one of the 
chief aims of the Peace Conference to eliminate this tendency 
by adopting nationality as the basis of European settlement. 
The difficulty occurs in countries of the highest civilisation, 
as in Ulster and French Canada, and the case for avoiding it, 
where possible, in new countries is very strong. 

It is, then, upon the danger of racial conflict that the case 
for White Australia really turns. Racial problems have in 
fact grown with the development of democracy; for, as 
democracy becomes more widely based, it depends for its 
success upon an even greater homogeneity in its constituents. 
In the days of autocracy one monarch could rule over a 
diversity of subjects and maintain order. But with self- 


government every variation in the colour and character of 
the people raises difficulties. Each is invited under demo- 
cracy to assert his own interests and predilections. Parlia- 
ment, provided by democracy as a place of debate or deci- 
sion for people holding opposite opinions, is not so apt an 
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instrument for composing differences which are rightly or 
wrongly felt to be fundamental. Where such differences are 
based on instinct, on natural attractions or repulsions, a 
democratic Parliament has really no effective machinery for 
controlling the human forces involved and for ruling the 
disputants in the general interest. Consider for a moment 
the problems arising out. of difference of language. It 
can hardly be doubted that a bi-lingual assembly suffers 
considerably in efficiency. On the other hand, where the 
affairs of the State are conducted in a language foreign to 
any section of the inhabitants, the democratic privileges of 
that section are seriously impaired. It cannot exercise an 
effective control over the Government. The same thing 
applies to all other differences due to the difference of race. 
At best a community comprising two or more races, where all 
accept willingly a position of equality and co-operation, 
suffers considerably. The difficulties due to absence of 
common language and tradition impair the health of the 
community; each section is denied full expression of its 
individuality ; each has to sacrifice cherished traditions ; 
‘in each deep-rooted instincts are thwarted. So much is this 
felt that rarely can equality be maintained. One race 
generally possesses some material or military advantages, 
which it uses to obtain dominance. In the struggle for 
supremacy that ensues, the qualities necessary for the 
‘success of democratic life become demoralised. We develop 
the deplorable ethics of power; intrigue, discrimination, 
reprisal, sabotage, racial antagonism, mild at first, is soon 
‘deliberately fanned, because it is considered an asset in the 
fight. Intermarriage, the one factor which could in the end 
mitigate the clash of race, becomes an act of treachery by 
each participant. Such a struggle is the very negation of 
democratic principle and, where it takes place, both peoples 
are soon unfitted for taking a normal part in democratic 
institutions. 

It is in its corrupting influence on the dominant race that 
Asiatic penetration is mostly to be feared, for the fear of 
losing its position will tempt it into excesses in which all 
sense of justice and fair play will be lost. Slavery corrupts 
both parties, but the effect upon the master is probably 
greater than on the slave. A political system based upon 
the political supremacy of one race will corrupt both, but 
the dominant race particularly. These are the principles 
which make Australians almost unanimous in their view of 
this question. Asiatic races are unwelcome not because 
‘they are thought to be inferior, but because they differ 
radically in their attitude towards the more important 
problems of life. The different races cannot live together 
in one political system without the emergence of one or 
other political type. This will mean injustice to the other 
and denial of equal rights, and such a denial is inconsistent 
with the spirit of democracy. 

The economic evils which result from racial competition 
have the same basis, but differ considerably in character. 
Competition between different classes of Labour leads 
invariably to the currency of the inferior standard. Even 
if the relative efficiency can be settled by differential wages, 
the absence of organisation and the docility of the Asiatic 
will always lead to his displacing the more aggressive and 
independent European. As a matter of fact, the white 
worker, on a short view, stands to gain economically by the 
exploitation of the Asiatic ; for the latter would do the low 
paid work, while the whole of the present workers would be 
absorbed as foremen gangers—i.e., coolie drivers. But, in 
the long run, just as this system of economic mastery would 
demoralise the character of the people, so it would lead to 
a decay of industrial and economic efficiency. An economic 
order based on a system of grading can never be healthy. 
A race which does not perform its manual work will become 
flabby. It may be suggested that it is a libel on Australians 
to suggest that they will be threatened with such a process 
of degeneration by the introduction of aliens. But the 
strife, we fear, is actually going on in Ireland and in every 
European country to-day, as it went on in Cardiff and 





Liverpool a year ago, and we cannot be blamed for antici- 
pating and trying to avoid the same unfortunate results here. 
Undoubtedly, the ideal is a planning of the outer world in 
which different cultures are allowed the free development of 
their several potentialities in areas that are already suffi- 
ciently obvious. Asia for the Asiatics would give the 
Asiatic races a task the honourable accomplishment of 
which would be a proper cause of racial pride. Between 
Australia and Asiatic countries there is no reason for conflict, 
if the situation is squarely faced. Asiatic nations can hardly 
welcome the lot which their nationals would get under a 
policy of unrestricted immigration. The evils of the present 
system of indentured Labour cry aloud, and an extension of 
it to democratic countries like Australia would be far more 
likely to cause international complications than our present 
policy of exclusion. That policy, indeed, has only one 
danger—the offence to the amour propre of the excluded 
races. European States have so often insisted upon the 
admission of their nationals to all countries that the nations 
of Asia, as they grow more powerful, can scarcely be expected 
not to make similar claims. Asiatic nations, however, 
discriminate against foreigners in a variety of ways. The 
correct policy seems to be a policy of reciprocity, each 
nation agreeing to restrict immigration but giving freedom 
for students, traders, etc. 

In Paris a reciprocity agreement between Australia and 
India was arrived at, which gave great satisfaction to the 
Indian delegates. Wise statesmanship would seek to extend 
this policy to other Asiatic communities. This must be 
supplemented by an immigration policy designed to reduce 
the discrepancy between the population of Australia and 
her resources. Australia is hospitable, she has plenty of 
room and her ideals are generous. All Europeans may 
count on finding a congenial home in her continent. 

F. W. E. 


TO AN UNKNOWN DESTINATION 


EWSPAPER readers cannot complain of lack of 
romance in the papers just now, when almost 
every message from Ireland tells of someone 
who has just been carried off, presumably by 

Volunteers, “‘to an unknown destination.”” It seems 
almost incredible that there should be parts of the 
small island of Ireland—a country so bare and open to 
the eye—which are to all intents and —_ as 
inaccessible to the explorer as the heart of Africa. A 
Brigadier General disappears as mysteriously as though 
we were once more living in the days of the fairies. 
Every countryside has legends of grown men and 
children who were spirited away, but not by Volunteers. 
Sometimes the fairies acted in mischief, sometimes 
they were inflicting a punishment. But we never 
et heard of a case in which their motives were political. 
There are certainly stories in Ireland which tell how the 
fairies gave help to the Irish in battle, but none that 
we know of which represent them as taking a hand 
in a quasi-passive resistance movement. Yet, whether 
the fairies are now Sinn Feiners or not, there is no 
doubt as regards the continued capacity of the plains 
and the hills for swallowing up a man as though he 
were not. It would be an eerie business if we did 
not know that, whether we agree with their policy 
or not, the Sinn Feiners are men who act from hi 
motives, and that there is no reason to fear for the 
safety of prisoners who fall into their hands. They 
have carried off nobody hitherto whom they did not 
regard as being guilty of some crime, except Brigadier 
General Lucas, whom they profess to look on as a 
prisoner of war. That General Lucas will be treated 
well during his detention no one who knows contem- 
— Ireland seems to have the slightest doubt. 
t is only fair to the Sinn Feiners to admit that they 
carry out their theory of war to its logical conclusion 
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of humane treatment of their captives. We hope that 
the fairies took half as serious a view of their respon- 
sibilities. 

Even so, there is nothing that causes the average 
man so ghostly a sensation as the story of a mysterious 
disappearance. The most commonplace girl ios only 
to disappear from her friends for a few days, and every 
paper in London will be keeping the telegraph wires 
busy with inquiries and guesses about her whereabouts. 
It is all the same whether the person who has dis- 
appeared is an injured innocent or a criminal. Imme- 
diately we hear of the occurrence, our eyes are on 
the ends of the earth. The country we live in ceases 
to be a humdrum collection of railway stations, and 
becomes once more a strange place, a wilderness, as 
it was in the days of highwaymen and wild beasts. 
We cannot help our imaginations. They invent a 
thousand perilous possibilities. All the world becomes 
a Sherlock Holmes story. And every man becomes a 
detective tempted north, south, east and west by an 

entire compass of clues. Not that we can maintain 
our interest for long. We get tired of finding the 
world anything but commonplace. It is difficult to 
maintain one’s sense of mystery beyond a fortnight. 
If the disappearing lady does not reappear within that 
time, the paragraphs in the paper become shorter and 
shorter. At last they dwindle to five lines. Then 
they, too, disappear, and the world goes on its way 
again as though it were a place in which nothing ever 
happened. This suggests that we are a race of fickle 
and easily-broken purposes. No doubt we are. Byt 
it may not be altogether a vice that we so easily forget 
sensations. We have to move with the great stream 
of life, and we cannot delay for ever even in the most 
mysterious little creek that lures us into it in passing. 
Our need of food, of maintaining our children, forbids 
us to be wholly absorbed in anything else. We must 
do our day’s work on the morrow of an earthquake or 
a tidal wave or the bloodiest battle in history. We 
cannot stay either for tragedy or melodrama. We 
have as little liberty to do so as an old horse that is 
yoked into a cart in the morning by its master. We 
may forget everything else, but we must not forget 
our meals. That is the law of life, against which poets 
protest and to which philosophers submit with melan- 
choly laughter. Even the disappearance of those who 
were as dear to us as our lives becomes an old story. 
It does not cast an eternal or universal shadow. Life 
would be unbearable if it did. So keenly do we feel 
this that, in certain circumstances, we even exalt 
forgetfulness into a duty and dispraise too prolonged 
a sense of loss as unmanly. Yet, of all losses that can 
befall us, the loss that remains a mystery is the most 
terrible. To have a son killed in the war was the 
summit of tragedy for many people. To have a son 
“‘ missing, believed killed,’’ was for others a far more 
appalling doom. To a certainty most people can 
resign themselves. Where there is uncertainty, how- 
ever, there is the renewal of hope every day, and the 
daily renewal of mourning as hope disappears. In 
such circumstances many a man has gone mad. There 
was a queer old man with a straggled beard, who used 
to walk about Fleet Street in a shabby tall hat, in the 
ribbon of which was stuck a card,. relating that two 
of his daughters had disappeared many years before 
and appealing to the passers-by for news of them. 
News never came, but he did not abandon his quest. 
He stumped his way along the pavements, an absurd 
and tragic figure, visiting public houses as though he 
might learn something even there, a man driven mad 
by hope and despair, crazy through fidelity. It is 
surprising that his is not a common fate. For the 


disappearance of children is a fairly frequent occur- 
rence in the homes of the poor. A son runs away in 
anger, a daughter in shame. 
wi 


é Shame. Years afterwards, you 
see an anguished inquiry for them in one of the 








Sunday papers, with a request to Australian and 
American papers, “ Please copy.” The phrase, “ mis- 
sing relatives traced,” whenever we see it in a paper, 
gives us the key to one of the darkest tragedies imagin- 


able. Enoch Arden is but one of a hundred stories 
of strange disappearances in which the tragedy is one 
not of remembering but of forgetfulness. e bigamy 


cases in the law courts reveal many an instance of 
human beings, who reconcile themselves even to the 
most appalling sort of loss. In two cases out of three, 
the wife whose husband has disappeared, far from going 
mad, marries again. This does not mean that she 
mourned him the less. It only means that she is human. 
There is nothing so bad that human beings cannot, 
for most practical purposes, wipe it out of their minds. 
And, indeed, it would be strange if we could not 
reconcile ourselves to a mysterious disappearance, 
seeing that we can reconcile ourselves to death itself. 
Every death is a mysterious disappearance. Every 
dead man who ever died has been taken to an unknown 
destination—has gone on a far stranger journey than 
any kidnapped general or traveller lost among the 
South Seas. Christians feel a happy certainty about 
those who have died. They believe that, if they have 
died in the Christian faith, they are immediately taken 
to Paradise. The average man, however, has no such 
assurance. He cannot rejoice in the knowledge that 
the dead have gone to a better country. He is aware 
only of his loss and the mysterious y eelorecrtnen of 
a breathing spirit. His instinct in primitive places is 
to send the dead man succour—to give him a horse 
or a slave or weapons to accompany him on his journey. 
But he fears for him and, by a strange paradox, he 
also fears his return. There is nothing more remark- 
able in the history of religions than this terror lest the 
dead man may return from his unknown destination. 
Some instinct bids us cut ourselves off from the dead. 
It is this that makes many people hostile to spiritualism, 
which buoys us up with hope that the dead are still 
alive and may be communicated with. The desire 
not to communicate with them seems to be at least 
as strong as the desire to communicate. It is as though 
we were afraid of the unknown destination, and had 
a feeling that nothing could come to us from it but 
hurt. And yet the human mind cannot but speculate 
on the nature of that forbidden land. In our optimistic 
moods we even dream of it as a place of all the delights. 
We imagine the Islands of the Blest, the Country of 
the Young, the City of the Golden Streets. It is well 
for us that this vision so often recurs. If it did not, 
we should be slaves to gloomy dreams. We are more 
inclined to fear the unknown than to idealise it, and 
out of our fears we make Hell. How much mise 
has been brought into the world by the fear of He 
it is beyond any man’s power to estimate. But this 
fear was inevitable in view of the fact that each of us 
is bound for the unknown. In the noise and hurry of 
modern life we easily forget this, but a death has only 
to occur to remind us that we are in the centre, not 
of certainties, but of mysteries. There are many 
people who hold that death is the end of all, and that 
the life of a man passes, never to be reintegrated, 
like the smoke out of a chimney. Atheists such as 
Colonel Ingersoll preached this doctrine with enthusiasm, 
because they believed that, if human beings only 
accepted it, a great burden of misery would be lifted 
from the race. They thought that men would be 
happier, if they realised that, far from being taken to 
an unknown destination, they were going to no destina- 
tion at all. The average man, however, cannot become 
an atheist even for the sake of his peace of mind. And 
apart from this it is questionable whether the idea of 
going nowhere at all is more attractive than the idea 
of going into the unknown. Man has an adventurous 
as well as a nervous spirit. He is willing to take risks 
in order to go on and on. He has, moreover, a curious 
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sort of confidence in the scheme of things. He lives 
on the understanding that nature is somehow good. 
He refuses to be daunted by theology. He may believe 
in Hell, and even that he deserves Hell, on Sundays. 
But on working days he takes it for granted that no 
such disproportionate doom can await an insignificant 
creature like himself, and that, in the other world as 
here, the punishment will more or less fit the crime. 
Every now and then a great wave of fear of the un- 
known passes over the world. But sooner or later 
men recover their confidence, and at the back of their 
heads believe in what Stevenson called “ the ultimate 
decency of things.”’ Still, till the end of things, it is 
likely that the balance will be held evenly enough 
between hopes and fears. Our fears will drag us 
back from our hopes, our hopes will rescue us from 
our fears. We are in penal servitude to our ignorance, 
and we cannot escape except at the cost of our lives, 
We do not here enter into the question how far religious 
faith can provide a key to the mysteries. The average 
man possesses only a religious faith that wavers and 
goes out and then shines dimly again. It is a feeble 
flame that merely serves to make darkness visible. 
It throws no steady beam of light on the end of the 
puney- He is lucky if it helps him to see a step 
ahead. 


Correspondence 


CONSUMPTION AND SMOKE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—In his letter on this subject Mr. McGhee asks so many 
questions that, obviously, I cannot expect room to answer them 
seriatim, especially since many of them are not correctly asked, 
the first incorrectly assuming that I have attributed the present 
increase in consumption to smoke, and others hopelessly con- 
founding tuberculosis due to tuberculous milk with tuberculosis 
due to inter-human infection. But, without pausing elsewhere, 
except to say that I have already expressly declared that last 
year I understated the relation of infant mortality to urban 
smoke, let me refer my sceptical critic to, inter alia, Professor 
Roget’s Chadwick Trust Lectures on Altitude and Health (Con- 
stable, 12s., 1919), in especial relation to the cure of tuberculosis 
by sunlight ; to the forthcoming final report of the Smoke Abate- 
ment Committee ; and to the following authoritative words which 
answer his quite inexcusable argument that “ smoke-pollution 
of the atmosphere does not encourage the growth of tubercle 
bacilli directly.” ‘ 

In his standard treatise on The Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
which he wrote at my request in 1908, Sir Arthur Newsholme 
uses the following words : 


The duration of vitality is much less when the tubercle bacilli 
areexposed to SUNLIGHT. [Capitals in original.) Koch found that 
in direct sunlight they died after an exposure varying from a few 
minutes to several hours, according to the thickness otf the layer 
exposed. Diffuse light has the same effect after an appreciably longer 
time. . . . Where there is no free access of air or sunlight the 
retention of virulence in deposited tubercle bacilli has been observed 
at the end of 130 days by Ransome and of 184 days by Fischer, 
: The tubercle bacillus grows with exceptional slowness both 
inside and outside the body. It has a feeble vitality under both condi- 
tions and is easily rebuffed. The one circumstance under which the 
extra-corporeal life of the bacillus is prolonged is desiccation in 
places not exposed to sunshine. 

Professor Delépine proved that less than two days’ exposure to 
air and light with only one hour of sunshine was sufficient to destroy 
the virulent power of tuberculous sputum when it was exposed in a 
clean, well-drained, well-lighted house. There can be no 
difference of opinion as to the ill-effects of overcrowding, defective 
light and air, absence of thorough ventilation, and still more of 
domestic uncleanliness in favouring the occurrence and spread of 
tuberculosis. Probably these factors operate chiefly by facilitating 
the spread of infection ; but it is possible that they also tend to 
devitalise the occupants of such houses and render them more 
ready victims of infection. Whatever opinion be held on this point, 
the indication clearly is to adopt the most strenuous efforts to remove 
these evil conditions wherever found. 


_ Sunlight is the incomparable antiseptic against tuberculous 
infection ; urban smoke obstructs anything from 20 to 60 or more 
per cent. of our urban sunlight. Our business therefore is, in 


every sense, to let in the light, and if in the course of that task it 
becomes a painful necessity to let the readers of Taz New 
STATESMAN see daylight through Mr. McGhee, he has only himself 
to blame for getting in the way !—Yours, etc., 
Royal Institution. LENs. 
July 4th, 


FORERUNNERS OF FREUD 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—“ Nineteenth century man imagined himself to be 
rational,” says your reviewer (June 26th, p. 388). Would it 
not be truer to say that he thought it his duty to be as rational 
as possible? He had Spencer and Schopenhauer (“ Study of 
Sociology ” passim and “ World as Will and Idea,” Part II., 
chapter 19) to point&But the difficulties. 

And is it “ the modern psychologist and particularly Freud,”’ 
who “have changed all that”? Are they the first to tell us 
that “‘ we believe first and find our reasons afterwards”? What 
about Lecky ? “ The number of persons who have a rational 
basis for their belief is probably infinitesimal” (Introduction 
to “ Rationalism in Europe,” p. xv.). John Morley, too, speaks 
of people who “ think proper to justify the grievously meagre 
definition of homo as animal rationale, by varnishing their distaste 
with reasons ” (Diderot, ch. ix.). Then, again, a most remark- 
able anticipation of the views of modern psychologists is to be 
found in an essay by Walter Bagehot “On the Emotion of 
Conviction” (Literary Studies, vol. III.). The value of his 
work in economic and political investigation has long been 
recognised, but in psychology, too, he throws out hints which 
are important. In this essay he says, “ That belief is not a 
purely intellectual matter is evident from dreams ... and 
from certain forms of insanity.” Then he deals with the mind 
in early childhood. Towards the end of his essay on Bishop 
Butler he speaks of people who “ are caught by an appearance 
of fairness, affect a dry and intellectual tone, endeavour to 
establish their conclusions without the premises which are 
necessary—without mention of the grounds on which, in their 
own minds, they really rest.”—Yours, etc., 

58 Jermyn Street, Liverpool. REGINALD F. JONES. 

June 28th. 


VERRALL AND EURIPIDES 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—As I was on a walking-tour with a pocket Euripides 
trying my best to admire him, I did not see your issue of 26th 
until to-day. I still find both my references to Euripides the 
Rationalist correct, so I conclude that Mr. Bayfield uses a different 
edition. The other passage to which I referred was: “ But as 
soon as the lad learns that . . . he must have been begotten by 
the crime of his patron-god, he revolts in horror... .” That 
statement is of course entirely false, but the reason why such 
readers as Mr. Bayfield are taken in by it is that it is deftly led 
up to ten pages earlier by a longer passage, which might be called 
by comparison merely very inaccurate and grossly rep 
This earlier pas is the one innocently quoted in full by Mr. 
Bayfield in his last letter. To its wanton perversion of the meaning 
of line 1538 I will recur presently ; I begin from the main point. 
Mr. Bayfield in defence of it writes: “ The words in the text 
which justify Verrall’s statement are dyoa and aiai.” Now 
I have always understood that these exclamations mean “ Oh 
me!” or “ Alas!” and therefore do not express horror at all. 
In the context, at all events, what they express is clear beyond 
all manner of equivocation ; the natural dismay of the speaker 
on hearing from the lips of his own mother that he was born a 
bastard. Verrall writes “‘ Ion is horrified ’’ because, with a view 
to the later of these two a his game is to insinuate that 
Ion is shocked at the immoral conduct of his father. A very 
different matter, in my opinion; but to Mr. Bayfield, who 
openly avows that to him dismay and horror are the same thing, 
I can well believe that dismay at one thing is much the same 
as horror at another. His is just the sort of uncritical acceptance 
that I referred to in the phrase—used, I now submit, not inaptly 
—* to swallow Verrall.” 

But this is not the worst. Even if, at this point, Ion were 
** horrified ” at his father’s conduct, it would not help Mr. Bayfield 
against me ; for Ion does not yet know who is his father. The 
moment it occurs to him, from Gensa’s broken utterances, that 
it may be Apollo, he cries eagerly, “ Say on! for surely it is of 
some great good fortune to me that you are about to tell” ; and 
when she has confirmed it, “‘O most joyful tidings !—if it be 
true.” But is it? If untrue, dismay once more, or “ horror” 
if you will; if true, continuance of rejoicing; no wonder that, 
from this point on, one anxiety is to have it authoritatively 
settled that, so far from being illegitimate, he is half-divine. 
“ For my own part,” he says, “I have no objection whatever to 
my origin” in the latter case ; “* but ”—and he takes his mother 
aside and earnestly implores her to tell him in confidence whether 
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he is not after all the bastard of a mortal father. She reassures 
him with a solemn oath. ‘ Why then could Apollo say that I 
was begotten by Xuthus?” “He never li said so/” 
declares Creusa, and as Xuthus is meant to have misunderstood 
the oracle, we have no reason to sup that she is not right. 
Oracles were not merely allowed, but expected, to equivocate. 
To which Ion simply answers: “The question whether the god 
is speaking [in this instance, not generally] truth or falsehood, 
naturally troubles my mind”; meaning, obviously, that this 
is the one remaining scruple which prevents him from embracing 
the belief on which his heart is set, a scruple which Athena in 
due course removes. 

I could say more, but I consider that I have proved my 
original point, and am thus absolved from any necessity of meeting 
Mr. Bayfield elsewhere on the wider issue.—Yours, etc., 

June 30th. Your REVIEWER. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—E& N.S.] 
“FIGHT THE FAMINE COUNCIL’S” 


FUND 

2s. d, 

Amount already acknowledged in Tot New StarTes- 
MAN .. ee ee ee ee ee oo we es 
Ww. wW. 50 0 0 
B. H. ee ee ee ee ee 10 0 0 
G. H. U., Bournemouth (collected) .. 115 0 
Miss K. Wilkinson, Manchester i se 
J. A. Morton, Prescot ., és 10 0 
J. Gs G. e. oe o% ee 110 
£81 17 O 


[It has been pointed out to us that the appeal from the Fight 
the Famine Council is not for contributions to be —_ directly 
in the provision of food and clothing, but for the ey of 
making known the economic and political remedies for the 
famine. This means the holding of international conferences 
and meetings, the publication of literature, and other methods 
of educating public opinion. This work is, of course, of the 
highest importance ; it is, indeed, no less yo than the supply- 
ing of temporary relief, for the continued health and happiness 
of millions in Europe can only be assured by a wise and compre- 
hensive policy of restoration. But in case there should be anyone 
who would prefer to contribute towards direct relief, we hasten 
to correct any misapprehension that may arise from the original 
announcement in our columns. There are, of course, several 
organisations actually administering relief, such as the Friends’ 
Emergency War Relief Fund, by whom donations will be very 
gladly received.—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


BLACK GODS 


REE at last after five years of sheep-farming, I, an 
*) ex-manager, have time to try to understand some- 
thing of the secret of Africa. 

In the dust and turmoil and fret of work it was impossible 
to understand. It is not given to managers of sheep-farms 
to comprehend the Universe : the sheep-counts, the labour- 
books, the mixing of Cooper’s dip, are matters far too en- 
grossing, far too important, to allow their minds to escape. 

For a whole month now I have been free, and day after 
day I have fled away by myself to the shore of Lake 
Elmenteita. The cool, clear freshness of the early morning 
has found me there, and I have not gone away until the 
hour towards evening when the hippopotami yawn and 
protrude their great heads out of the water. Surely, I 
have said, if only I can remain still enough, silent enough, 
I shall be able to hear the great troubled heart of this 
strange continent beating out its secret. Sitting motion- 
less under a dead thorn-tree, not far from the edge of the 
lake, I would forget myself, obliterate myself, and remain 
merely a being receptive to every sound and sight present 
upon these sunlit and far removed waters. 

The sounds of Africa, how bitter they are! how fan- 
tastical! No singing of thrush or blackbird tremulous with 
the beauty of morning and evening; only, far off, behind 
in the forest, the monotonous metallic note of the bell-bird, 
and away over the rushes the petulant crying of some water- 
fowl, sharp as its own quaint bill. 

The notes of all the birds in Africa are primitive and crude, 
just as the colours of all the flowers are primitive and crude : 





the discordant, tuneless screams of the African birds agree 
with the flaming crimson orange tints of the African flowers. 

And look at these hippopotami—how elementary is their 
presence, their appearance! Think of them, consider 
them, tossing and floundering and snorting here from the 
earliest ages: antique monsters older than Italy and 
Greece, than Babylon and Carthage—for how many 
thousands of ages have their vast unforgettable forms come 
up from the water, night after night, to chew and spit out 
the fine forest grass! Before ever the instinctive happiness 
of this sundrenched, moonlit planet was distracted by the 
subtle wit of that escaped brain-mad animal, man, these 
enormous creatures were midnight frequenters of these 
glades. Two days ago a bull hippopotamus was shot ; it 
required no fewer than twelve oxen to haul its great bulk out 
of the water. 

Take notice too of the pythons, with their manifold coils, 
moving across the face of the Lake: how suggestive they 
are of prehistoric days—the very water upon which they 
move not as yet properly brewed—surrounded by jagged 
voleanoes, and so poisonous that the drinking of it is deadly 
to all but serpents and hippopotami. 

The gods of the hippopotami of Lake Elmenteita, what 
have they to say as they sit, century after century, with 
the salt tang of these evilly tasting waters in their nostrils ? 
What expression is in their eyes as they cast their look over 
these rippling, lapping stretches and along these bleached 
margins ? 

The hippopotami splash, the jackals yelp; in the bushes 
at the water’s edge the startled buck rustle and crash, and 
away behind in the rough country the lions send misgiving 
into the hearts of all listening midnight creatures. The 
gods hear and are unmoved. 

In the bright sunshine of the African day the impalla 
come down to the water’s edge ; the wart-hogs also stand 
feeding, or with tails suddenly erect hurry off; the flamin- 
goes, wait in a long line with hooked heads bowed down, or 
they suddenly rise up all together, and float away in well 
designed curves of an amazing rose-red. The gods see and 
are unmoved. 

A traveller returns from Egypt by way of the Nile and 
tells me of the Sphinx. “ Every day,” he says, “ for three 
thousand years this sandstone monster has watched the 
sun rise out of the desert.” “And with what emotion,” I 
ask, ‘“‘ does it witness this daily event?” “Its eye is the 
eye of an ox,” says he, “and it has the look of patient 
indifference which belongs to an ox.” 

What kind of an eye, then, have these god-idols by this 
lake in Central Africa? An expressionless eye; an eye 
that can remain unmoved while, year after year, generation 
after generation, the graceful and beautiful bodies of men 
are given over to the jowls of ill-smelling hyenas. To these 
old black idol-gods of the lake, to these gods of the hippo- 
potami, to these gods of Africa, nothing matters. Little 
do they resemble that other One, that lovely tragic being 
who was so haunted by the world’s unhappiness that He 
laid down His life ; thinking in His heroic manner that by 
doing so He would take away all sorrow from the world. 
Between the Lake of Galilee and the Lake of Elmenteita 
flow many rivers, and there are many grassy plains and 
many deserts, and there is a wide difference—but where is 
Truth to be found ? 

These gods of Lake Elmenteita are at home and at ease 
in Africa, but not so the gods of Asia and Europe. In this 
heartless and terrible land the living, beautiful gods of our 
world can never be anything but aliens. Even though in 
Europe their altars remain cold and unlit, Pan and Apollo 
should never wander this way ; the sharp bark of the zebra 
would deafen them, and the calling of the red-winged lorri 
would be dreadful in their ears. If Christ Himself, long 
ages ago, forsaking the well-trodden roads of Samaria and 
the fields and lanes of Galilee, had come to Africa, do you 
think He could have reasoned with these Kafferondos, or 
put purity into the heart of one single Masai ? 
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Under the spell of this merciless sun the country, yes, 
the whole Universe, seems damned, and throttled by the 
inevitable sequence of destiny; and all man’s fondly 
cherished beliefs are impalpable and unreal as the mirages 
by Lake Obolosat. Africa, like one of her own black-maned 
lions, laps up the life-blood of all the delicate illusions that 
have for so long danced before’the eyes of men and made 
them happy. Truth alone is left alive. What was sus- 
pected in Europe is made plain here: at the bottom of the 
well of Life there is no hope. Under Scorpio, under the 
Southern Cross and in the clear light of this passionless 
tropical sunshine, the hollow emptiness of the world’s soul 
is made certain: the surface is everything, below there is 
nothing. It is an open secret that all can understand. It 
has even penetrated the thick skulls of these black men : 
the Masai, following their hump-backed cattle, know of it, 
and the Kikuyu, bending over their cultivated plots, cannot 
gainsay it. 

Missionaries bravely repeat to these black heads their 
wonderful and pathetic tales: they are not believed. 
Indians bring with them their far-fetched spiritual teach- 
ings, but under the direct rays of this blazing sun all their 
oriental mysticism is brought to naught. 

The natives of Africa have heard what they have heard, 
and seen what they have seen, and perhaps by a strange irony 
it has been given to them more than to any other people 
to come to the heart of the matter. Their vision of the 
world has never been influenced by the vague “ immortal 
longings ’’ engendered in great deserts, neither have their 
minds been betrayed by the world-deep whisperings of a 
European countryside. Around them they are aware only 
of the primitive urge of life, the vast innumerable mani- 
festations of inscrutable Nature; they see the strange 
ordering of chance and accident, and the irrevocability of 
each single happening. “All is foredoomed. Beyond our 
understanding is an unalterable destiny. Matter alone 
rules. Alarum ! we are betrayed.” 

Witness their apparent indifference at the time of sickness 
—the issue completely out of their hands—they standing 
aside, as it were, to watch the event, be it fortunate or the 
reverse. Observe their instinctive recoil from a dead man— 
the stiff, dark-skinned corpse an ugly reminder of their 
own doom. In the presence of a dead mortal no Catholic 
or mystical sentiment obscures their natural reaction: any 
conception of a glorified body, of a physical resurrection, 
strikes them as childish and impossible. The man’s allotted 
days are over; let us avoid him lest we be too awfully 
reminded that our days under thé sun have also a fixed end. 
And so in Africa it comes that wherever a man dies, be it in 
his house, in his garden, in the forest, there is he left—food 
for the vultures, for the hyenas, for the maggots. I some- 
times think that no wisdom of ours has exceeded or can 
exceed the wisdom of these natives with regard to ultimate 
things ; just as no folly exceeds his folly in all else. His 
mind is not cloyed or hampered in searching for explanations 
of the meaning of a life which in his sight requires no ex- 
planation at all. Man and beast, fish and fowl, grass and 
trees, have been called to live for a short space at the 
capricious will of Nature—of the Sun: death awaits each 
one and, in due course, the very planet itself. 

In our cities, in our country places, we have created a 
sweet and wistful atmosphere heavy with intimations of 
immortality : the radiant morning sunshine in our woods 
and meadowlands is redolent of religion: in Africa the sun 
scorches all this up and leaves the bare naked bones of the 
earth to tell us her story. To look for a meaning, a purpose 
in life, out here in Africa, appears as foolish as to look for 
meaning in the creation and death of the extinct ichthyo- 

sauria whose meaningless existence has already reached its 
appointed end. 

The sun sinks once more towards the bare, formidable 
outlines of the Mau mountains: I get up at last from where 
I have sat all this long tropical day. I leave the frothy 
edge of this sulphuric lake and, moving through the tall 





reeds and under the huge cedar-like mimosa trees, I pass 
close by the place where the bull hippopotamus was shot 
two days ago. This time it is a mass of blackened putrescent 
matter; the hide, all that is left of it, has a liquid look ; 
its body is one moving surface of innumerable maggots 
quivering one on top of the other and now and again falling 
to the ground, which is already thick and blackened with 
others that have fallen there before. 

Upon their thrones the gods of Lake Elmenteita remain 
silent. They are not deluded: they are not mocked. 

LLEWELYN Powys. 


STATISTICS 
(Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply.) 


SEE them loading Cuba centrifugals, 
Bare-backed and running, by the salt hot sea 
(Five dollars Cienfuegos f.o.b. . . ) 


The tall brown sails are furled ; the green port water 
Slaps on sun-blistered sides ; down the shrill quay, 
Down the steep street black-shadowed, clash and beat 
The bells ; with clicking feet small donkeys go, 
Bringing sweet sugar for the black ship’s hold, 

And guavas and red gold ; 

And the bare sun drops over Mexico. 


Is this the New World? Hither, long ago, 

How young a world sent men and merchandise,— 
Red fragrant wine, and swords, and tapestries 

And great church bells,—from Flanders and Bordeaux, 
From ice-blue estuaries 

In the clear Baltic, and the scorched sea-walls 

Of Moor-built arsenals, 

And London, brooding in the winter mist. 

And here the elder West 

Clasped round, like water, gifts and gallant givers, 
And hoarded, as old hands alone can hoard, 

All that the East could bring. 

And by her Titan rivers, 

Where slumbering Summer followed slumbering Spring, 
The cities dreamed in a long lovely age ; 

And close they drew the forest’s web, to ward 

The shafts of life or death. 

Safe, safe Queen Helen stored 

The sweet still draught of that Egyptian sage,— 

So they their peace. The fresh, quick-taken breath 
Failed, and time halted. 


You may go to-day 
And find those dream-washed islands in the slow 
Deep currents of the Caribbean Sea, 
The small streets built four hundred years ago, 
Unchanged. But we 
Still young, still questing, build and overthrow, 
And spend our light-foot winnings by the way, 
And tramp the ages, whistling hungrily. 

JEAN SMITH. 


Art 
NEGRO ART 


F late years there has been a boom in negro art, 
and a cult has sprung up which finds in heathen 
images an inspiration and satisfaction unobtain- 

able elsewhere. In reaction against the mannerisms and 
superficiality of contemporary art, painters like Picasso, 
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Derain, Matisse and Viaminck have gone back to the savage, 
not indeed to imitate him, but because his art is a singularly 
direct embodiment of emotion, and so points a way to the 
closer relating of art to reality. Gauguin, often regarded as 
a primitive, in truth remained more of an impressionist all his 
life. He substituted impressions of a Pacific island for 
those of a Paris boulevard. 

This admiration for savage art has been characterised not 
merely as blasphemous and indecent but as positively 
unpatriotic. Yet its most violent detractors have to admit 
the fascination of this art for all who come into touch 
with it. Its merits may be challenged, but its claim to 
consideration is undeniable. Fortunately for us, it is not 
necessary to go further than the British Museum to see some 
of the finest examples in the world, drawn mainly from 
equatorial Africa, and from Oceania. Between the products 
of different peoples there are endless differences in detail, but 
in its main characteristics this art is much the same all the 
world over. In the absence of written records, and with 
oral tradition dim and uncertain, we know little of its history. 
That it flourished before the Christian Era is certain, and 
there is evidence of a vast negro empire in Central Africa, 
lasting from the third to the sixteenth century, under whose 
sway art rose superior to tribal and racial boundaries, as it 
did in Europe of the Middle Ages. In Melanesia and Polynesia 
local variations are greater and alien influences, notably 
Asiatic, more marked. The Polynesians, indeed, are not 
negroes at all. As a whole, Oceanian art is: more dramatic 
and emotional than the art of Africa. It shows little to 
correspond with the graceful and intimate little figures of 
men and animals produced there. Its images are mainly 
stylised and geometricised conceptions of great gods such as 
Tangaroa, the creator of gods and men. In Polynesia 
fantastic monsters appear which reflect Asiatic parentage, 
and in the predominantly decorative art of New Zealand the 
ever-recurring use of arabesque and spiral seems to show 
Eastern influence. But whatever its local character the art 
everywhere shows a vitality, an élan vitale in striking 
contrast to most modern European work. Primarily, it is a 
plastic and decorative art, painting and drawing as ends in 
themselves being almost unknown. The decorative work 
displays a combination of refinement and energy, due to 
intelligent use of decorative motives, far removed from the 
unmeaning repetition of forms which have lost their signifi- 
cance, or from the shapeless patches of crude colour which 
it is the fashion to think characteristic of savage art. The 
plastic work, however, is of even greater interest and impor- 
tance. Wood is the material usually employed, the exception 
being the famous stone statues of Easter Island and the 
metal or leather work of Africa. It is interesting to notice 
how responsive the craftsman has been to the nature of his 
material. The special character of wood, for instance, helps 
to bring about a characteristic simplification of planes and 
emphasis of linear elements. But the influence which above 
all determines the character of negro art is religion. A 
combination of ancestor and nature worship, this religion 
sees the world as peopled with spirits whom the living seek to 
conciliate and control. For this purpose, images are made to 
give each spirit a local habitation and a name, and ceremo- 
nial masks are designed to attract good spirits and frighten 
away bad ones. The images are not intended to be represen- 
tations of deities, but merely their temporary abiding places. 
Primitive man does not lightly anthropomorphize his greater 
gods, and among the African negroes apparently the 
supreme creative god always remained a spiritual conception. 

The religious character of negro art also accounts for its 
being collective rather than individual. The work we possess 
bears no indication of being the work of any particular 
craftsman, but expresses the emotion of a community through 
one of its members. As in Egypt, Byzantium and the Far 
East, the individual artist was rigidly controlled by tradition, 
which gives clarity of conception, certainty of execution, and 
freedom from banality, but is apt to be a cause of stagnation 
and monotony. 


The non-naturalistic and traditional character of negro 
art partly explains the arbitrary proportions given to the 
human figure. The head is generally large, and the trunk 
well developed, while the hips and limbs are disproportion- 
ately small. At the same time, each part of the figure is 
conceived as a three-dimensional object. The head is a 
box; the trunk an oblong chest; the neck, arms and legs 
are cylinders. The insistence on these elementary facts gives 
substance and force which are lacking in most Western sculp- 
ture. The treatment of the head varies. Sometimes the 
planes of the face are convex, sometimes concave. The con- 
cave class is generally the work of more primitive and less 
highly-skilled peoples, or occurs where stone is the material ; 
which suggests that technical difficulties have in the main 
settled the convention to be adopted. For obvious reasons, 
the masks are usually of the convex class, and it may be that 
as skill increased they became the patterns for solid sculpture. 
Technical considerations have an important influence on the 
form taken by negro art. Material is refractory, knowledge 
limited, tools rudimentary, and so the craftsman over and 
over again has to compromise and adjust the realisation 
of his conception to the means at his disposal. Sometimes 
other practical considerations come in. The decoration of 
articles of everyday use must be adapted to their purpose 
and necessary distortions made. Religious symbolism also 
plays an important part. The enlarged stomach of many 
images typifies fertility, and it has been suggested that the 
greater dignity of the male as compared withthe female figure 
in African art reflects the influence of a solar myth, in which 
the male represents the spiritual force of the sun, and the 
female the material earth. Similarly, the beaklike nose and 
prognathous jaws conspicuous in the work of the Solomon 
Islands and of New Ireland, can be traced to the character of 
some totemic symbol, such as a bird, being infused into 
the human face. Sometimes the importance of a particular 
feature is intentionally exaggerated. In New Zealand, for 
instance, a large protruding tongue, symbolizing defiance 
and contempt, constantly occurs. Another important char- 
acteristic is the geometrical arrangement of straight or 
curved lines on various parts of the human figure. These 
may have had their origin in a desire to represent certain 
details, or in a wish to ornament a plain surface, but in 
effect their use is purely decorative. 

But over and above the influence of religion, of technical 
difficulties and of practical needs, there is much in negro art 
which can only be explained as the outcome of esthetic 
emotion. Whatever its exaggeration or distortion, the 
human figure is always treated as a rhythmic whole, with a 
life and vitality of its own. Nevertheless, the negro is 
essentially a realist; he bases his art on the world as 
he knows it and seeks to represent a thing as it is. 
The physical peculiarities of different races, such as the 
elongated breasts of the Congolese women and the aquiline 
noses of the Bushongo chiefs, are faithfully reproduced 
in their art. This observation and expression of dis- 
tinctive character is always present, but it is not 
always well directed. Like children, the savage sometimes 
seizes upon the significant, but at others merely 
exaggerates the superficial. He does not work like the 
modern expressionist, with the deliberate intention 
of disentangling the essential from the accidental, and 
recombining it into a vital whole; yet his naivety and 
realism together often achieve results of which an art 
struggling in a morass of academic conventions is incapable. 
Taken from the environment in which they were produced, 
crowded together in museums, the achievements of negro 
art nevertheless stand out, not as a collection of dead 
images, but as living realities, full of a macabre and bizarre 
dignity. The negro still exists, but his art has ceased to be. 
Wherever European influence has penetrated, native art 
has withered and died. Christianity may have inspired 
a great art in Europe, but it has certainly killed art in 
Africa. 

W. G. ConsTABLE. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AST week a passage in “ Notes on Novels” by 
my brilliant colleague on this paper, Miss Rebecca 
West, gave me a little pain. I always feel 
hurt, and often proceed to protest, when anything 
disparaging is said of the eighteen-nineties. It was in the 
later ‘nineties, ‘“‘the Yellow ‘nineties,’ she calls them, 
that I myself came to literary consciousness. If you ask 
me how I should like to write, I would say: like a good 
writer of the ‘nineties. I find I still react to experience 
much like one who began to think what was what in the 
‘nineties. So when in THE New STATEsMAN last week 
I came upon this passage I felt aggrieved. It ran as follows : 
* * * 


‘“. , .. The genius of prose-writing appears to have 
objected to the cry of ‘ Art for Art’s sake’ as much as any 
Philistine. It is a chastening thing to turn up The Yellow 
Book and note that at least 75 per cent. of the work of 
those people who believed that they were bringing style 
to England was styleless balderdash ; that the short stories 
of Ernest Dowson and Arthur Symons and their followers 
are the saddest illustrations of the truth that the last thing 
Art thinks about is rewarding her devotees. They loved 
writing; they thought and talked of nothing else; they 
stretched themselves on the rack of conscientiously irregular 
habits because they believed it was good for their work ; 
heroically they trod the Mystic Way to the dogs; and yet 
they could do nothing better than this stilted fiddling 
with words, this laborious manufacture of vast paper 
frills to decorate the minutest possible outlet of an idea. 
In their heart of hearts they must have known it was all 
wrong.” Having copied out the above passage, I see I need 
not have been so aggrieved ; only 75 per cent. balderdash ; 
that leaves 25 per cent. of good work—a magnificent propor- 
tion! But I would like to rub in a little deeper how much 
that decade achieved, and to defend (in a very few words) 
that cry, “ Art for Art’s sake ” against which such destructive 
sniffs have been since directed. 

* * * 

The Yellow Book is still frequently mentioned; nearly 
always with contempt, but mentioned it is; complete 
sets are sought after, and fetch a fairly high price. How 
many of the magazines which have appeared since, or 
are coming out now, will live to be discussed, or even 
scorned, for thirty years? The question is rhetorical ; 
for the answer is clear—not one. To the influence of the 
‘nineties we owe the later Henry James. (The Coxon 
Fund, The Altar of the Dead, The Death of a Lion, appeared 
in The Yellow Book.) Miss Rebecca West herself, in 
her monograph on Henry James, has pointed out the 
fortunate effect of the Art for Art’s sake movement upon 
his method and his style. Whatever opinion may be held 
as to the value of his last few novels and stories, no one 
can doubt the superiority of those which first owed their 
impulse to that Art for Art’s sake cry. Among the writers 
of to-day who can really write, two stand out as children 
of the ‘nineties, without any admixture of later influence : 
George Moore and Max Beerbohm. The spirit of their work 
is unmistakably ‘‘ Yellow”; their sense of what is worth 
doing and what kind of pains are repaid is characteristic 
of those years. I believe that in retrospect that decade 
will be judged to have borne better fruit than the reaction 
which followed, when the conception of “the artist” as 
preacher, prophet, philosopher, dominated, as it still tends 
to do, the ambitions of writers. True, there is a certain 
arrogance in “ the tower of ivory ” conception of the artist’s 
life, but it is far less arrogant (and dangerous) than the 
theory which supplanted it, that the artist is inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. and has only to deliver “his message.” Writers 
have taken to shouting and gesticulating in that belief 
since then ; contradicting themselves even before the echo 
of their positively last and decisive pronouncement upon 
life has died away. They have let the temporary contents 
of their minds fall out upon paper as casually a carter takes 
out the back of his cart and releases the shafts. There 





lies the heap; we are invited to bring our own sacks and 
shovels and remove what we like! Certainly, to provide 
fuel for private thinking is excellent service ; but to assert 
that it is the function of Art is nonsense. To express a 
mood so well that men experience that mood again and 
with «esthetic detachment and pleasure, or to tell a tale 
so that though it may contain no lesson or moral, it follows 
the line of beauty through experience, are aims, in a sense, 
of more modest scope than changing a reader’s outlook on 
life, but the history of literature shows that such achieve- 
ments continue to be valued longer. “ Fiddling with 
words ’’; by all means fiddle, fiddle away, fiddle harmonics 
—_ them—if your gift lies that way—like Lamb, Sterne, 
Flaubert, La Fontaine, and all the poets. 


* ok ok 


I know that Art for Art’s sake is not a quite satisfactory 
formula. If you ask who is Art to have a Sake I do not 
know what to reply. On the other hand, Art for the sake of 
adolescents or aristocrats or magistrates or postmen or 
anybody else, sound even less convincing. Messrs. 
Danielson have just published a book called The Men 
of the ’*Nineties by Mr. Bernard Muddiman. It is a 
clever, careful and on the whole sympathetic study of “ the 
Beardsley Period.” It is well written. He is well aware 
of the importance of the other strands in the texture of 
those years, but it is this single thread which he follows. 
The ‘nineties saw the rise of Bernard Shaw as well as the 
fall of Oscar Wilde, the beginning of the Celtic Movement 
and the triumph of Ibsen, as well as the flourishing of the 
vogue of Verlaine. The influence of Verlaine and the 
symbolist poets of Paris on the poets of the day was pro- 
found. Much of the poetry, as well as the prose of those 
years was inspired by a reaction against a too moral concep- 
tion of literature. The themes were often trivial, and the 
tone was often lackadaisical and soft. There was too much 
written about “ bought kisses’ and “red mouths”; but 
though modern silliness is different, there seems nearly as 
much of it. Between poems expressing the faint languors 
of debauchery and poems on sheep-droppings and penny- 
in-the-slot machines there is little to choose; if anything 
I incline to think the former less trivial. 

* * * 


When I was a boy Pierrot was the inspiration of many 
poets and much delicate prose. His round, white face, 
sad eyes and geranium lips pouted to an O peeped from the 
pages of many a book of poems, and the Pierrot aroma 
urked in every elaborate design. He was the favourite 
figure in Aubrey Beardsley’s drawings, he hovered over the 
pictures of Condor and danced through the pages of The 
Yellow Book and The Savoy Magazine. 1 admit he became a 
bore. But a worse bore took his place. Pierrotomania 
was at least whimsical and light. Pan, although we had 
it on the authority of Elizabeth Browning that he was dead, 
became suddenly immensely active. The silliness he 
brought in his train was worse. It was serious silliness ; it 
had pretensions to profundity. 

* * * 

Mr. Muddiman quotes a rather charming poem by a young 
forgotten American poet, William Theodore Peters. His 
book entitled Posies Out of Rings appeared in 1896, and 
this poem expresses what was wrong with the majority of 
the poets of the ‘nineties, what is also always wrong with 
the majority of the poets of any period. It is called Pierrot 
and the Statue : 

One summer evening in a charméd wood, 
Before a marble Venus, Pierrot stood ; 

A Venus beautiful beyond compare, 

Gracious her lips, her snowy bosom bare, 
Pierrot amorous, his cheeks aflame, 

Called the white statue many a lover’s name. 
An oriole flew down from off a tree, 

‘* Woo not a goddess made of stone” sang he. 
“ All of my warmth to warm it,” Pierrot said, 
When by the pedestal he sank down dead ; 
The statue faintly flushed, it seemed to strive, 
To move—but it was only half alive. 


* * * 
I think one or two of the poems of Ernest Dowson 
(‘I have been faithful to thee, Cynara, in my fashion,” for 
example) and more of Lionel Johnson’s will be read for 
many years yet. By the bye, his delightful book on The 
Art of Thomas Hardy ought to be reprinted. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


The Happy Foreigner. By En1tp Bacnoip. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net. 

God’s Price. By Mavup LEEson, 
7s. 6d, net. 

Nearly every good novel which has ever been written 
by a woman bears a stamp which proclaims beyond all 
doubt that it is the work of a woman. It would be hard to 
say exactly what that stamp is, though it certainly depends 
in part on the presence of a turbulent romanticism, a gusto 
in creating exciting events just because they are exciting 
events, which is natural enough in a sex that is too often 
condemned to spend its life waiting for things which do 
not happen and a belief that happiness in love satisfies 
all the soul’s demands on the universe. But there is practi- 
cally no good novel which bears the stamp of having been 
written by a lady. One is using that word in the sense of a 
woman whose circumstances enable her to cultivate her per- 
sonality as a singer cultivates her voice ; to live with the aim 
of being the delicate and refreshing antithesis to the coarse 
and fatiguing world where men must work ; to serve civilisa- 
tion by being exquisite and encourage the exquisite things 
of life by appreciating them. There is much to be said for 
the lady. The only thing against her profession is that 
since there can be no entrance examination, too many 
people take up this career who are quite unfitted for it ; 
but this is a disadvantage which attaches to all the arts. 
And the lady labours under the special disadvantage of 
those who practise an art which requires expensive material. 
Just as in the artistic quarter of every city in Europe sculp- 
tors are noted for financial recalcitrance, because they object 
to paying for bread because they would so much rather save 
money to buy bronze and marble, so the lady, with her 
enormous demands upon the luxury trades, is always asso- 
ciated with economic injustice. But it shows dishonesty, 
not less shameful because it is Puritan, to deny that when a 
lady succeeds in her vocation she is worthy to be ranked as 
an artist. 

Now here at last in Miss Enid Bagnold’s The Happy 
Foreigner we have a good book that is written from the point 
of view of the lady. The author is inspired by the lady’s 
interpretation of the relationship between men and women ; 
she possesses the lady’s sense of being a missionary in the 
interests of grace, and she has the lady’s educated faculty 
for appreciation. It is extraordinary to see how this attitude 
ean be practised in the most incongruous circumstances. 
For this is the story of an Englishwoman who goes out as 
a motor-driver with the French Army after the Armistice ; 
who lives for long in a black hut at Bar-le-duc, where “ she 
had run down to the bottom of living, lain on that hard floor 
where the poor lie, known what it was to live as the poor 
live, in a hole, without generosity, beauty, or privacy— 
in a hole, dirty and cold, plain and coarse”; who, when 
she goes to the easier conditions of Metz and falls in love, 
may contrive no other personal decoration to mark the 
important event beyond a change into silk stockings, and 
is liable to be snatched from her Julien to drive uninterest- 
ing men day-long journeys on perilous roads among tottering 
ruins. And this point of view has made Miss Bagnold write 
a very good book. Fanny, with her sense of her own 
preciousness, her proud and modest recognition that men 
regard her as a treasure and that it is therefore her duty to 
be a treasure, is an interesting subject for a novel, as every 
person with a definite philosophy of life is. And in her 
description of Fanny’s settings, Miss Bagnold’s educated 
faculty for appreciation and her preference for things that 
are vague and secondary and not too closely related to any 
practical, purposive line of thought have made her give one 
of the finest descriptions of life in the devastated areas of 
France that has yet been written. Because she looked at 


Allen and Unwin. 


things emotionally and saw that “ the country around her 
was a vast tract of men sick with longing for the four corners, 
of the earth,” she has been able to collect incidents and 


stories that make the enmity between France and her Allies 
much more explicable than anything harder-minded 
observers have yet said. Because she is not afraid to write 
down things so apparently trivial as the conversation 
between the two motor-drivers coming for the first time 
into Metz: 

“Theard, heard . . .” 

** What is it ?” 

“ I heard German spoken.” 

** Did you think, then, they were all dead ? ” 

**No,” but Fanny felt like some old scholar who hears a dead 

language spoken in a vanished town. 


She is able to convey the curious kind, indulgent spirit, full 
of a kindness such as the living might show to ghosts, that 
one notices in men who have come back from Germany and 
the reclaimed provinces. And her eye for landscape, not 
made glassy by any moral preoccupation, any sense of the 
necessity to feel a holy horror against the aggressors, has 
enabled her to give a uniquely vivid and impressive picture 
of the desolation of the war-ravaged areas. 

The story that runs through The Happy Foreigner is as 
distinctive, asit is unlike the spirit of ourage, in its determined 
preference for dealing with the secondary rather than the 

rimary, and working for grace rather than for intensity. 
t can be judged by its culmination, when Julien takes Fanny 
up the mountain-side at night that she may look down on 
his ruined factories and listen to his plans for rebuilding 
them, while she stands uneasily, preoccupied by her per- 
plexity as to how to tell him that she has fallen out of love. 
“ See!’ He was carried away by his resolves, shaken by excite- 
ment, and pulling out his note-book he tilted it this way and that 
under the starlight, but he could not read it, and all the stars in 
that sky were no use to him. He struck a match and held the feeble 
flame under that heavenly magnificence, and a puff ot wind blew it 
out. “ But I don’t need to see!” he exclaimed, and pointing into 
the night, he continued to unfold his plans, to build in the unmeaning 
darkness, which, to his eyes, was mountain valleys where new 
factories arose, mountain slopes whose sides were to be quarried for 
their stony ribs, rivers to move power-stations, railways to Paris and 
to Brussels. As she followed his finger her eyes lit upon the stars 
instead, and now he said, ‘* There, there!” pointing to Orion, and 
‘now “ Here, here !”’ lighting upon Aldebrande. 

Miss Bagnold’s pen never presses much more heavily than 
this. But after all she has got it all in: the sense of the 
two personalities which are utterly apart although but a 
little time before they were united; the gentle yet adaman- 
tine refusal of the woman to exchange her leisurely enjoy- 
ment of the universe, which works at just too low a pressure 
to be quite the tic temperament, for immersion in the 
man’s practical interests; the persistence, so touching to 
her eyes, now that he is undesired, of man’s charm. That 
paragraph is characteristic of Miss Bagnold’s work, which 
1s deliberately light, rather beyond the habit of serious work, 
but always achieves the ends which it seeks. 

When one considers the shortness of Miss Bagnold’s 
book, and reflects that the publisher probably thanked her 
even more warmly for its quantity than for its quality, and 
said the paralysing things that publishers do say nowadays 
to authors about the uselessness of writing long books, the 
existence of a novel like God’s Price becomes almost unbear- 
able. If Messrs. Allen and Unwin indulge in the practice 
which is known to the devotional books as self-examination, 
they have doubtless asked themselves already why on earth 
they ever published this book. Here are three hundred 
and thirteen pages of good paper wasted on a book about 
large, pure, platitudinous women who live in a world remote 
from reality and incomparably more unpleasant. “ The 
sanctity of the human form, its most cherished reticences, 
had been grossly outraged before her eyes. Sitting beside 
her aunt, a figure of grace and distinction, she had seen that 
form which she loved, that she had been taught to believe 
the temple of a sacred indwelling spirit, which to keep in 
careful purity and dignity had been an instinct deeper than 
religion, hideously mutilated and dismembered, turned 
suddenly to a thing grotesque and horrible—revolting to 
look upon.” Of all conceivable ways of taking the death 
of an aunt in a railway accident this seems the oddest. 
But this is one of Mrs. Leeson’s soundest excursions into 
psychology. A book like this cannot possibly be made to 
pay unless something like fifteen hundred copies are sold, 
and, as Swinburne remarked concerning Clough, the public, 
though dull, has not such a skull, It is a mystery why 
publishers do these things. Resecca WEST. 
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SWARTHMORE PRESS BOOKS. 





No book of the year will cause more discussion than 


THE CHARTERED MILLIONS: 


Rhodesia and the Challenge to the British 
Commonwealth. 


By JOHN H. HARRIS, 


Author of “Dawn in Darkest Africa,” ‘“‘ Africa: 
Slave or Free,” etc., etc. 


Just ready. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


This work has taken nearly four years to prepare, 
involving a prolonged investigation in Rhodesia. It 
covers the early history of the Chartered Company, 
its so-called Concessions, the Royal Charter and ex- 
propriation of the lands of the Natives, and the division 
of their lands and herds amongst the agents of the 
Company. The book reviews the claim set up before 
the Judicial Committee for the ownership of 72,000,000 
acres of land, and also the claim against the Crown 
now before Lord Cave’s Commission, the initial amount 
of which is {8,000,000. 


Credit is given to the Chartered Company for much 
good work, but the exposure is ruthless of the means by 
which the Natives were robbed of their lands, homes and 
cattle. The book contains a complete copy of the 
Secret Agreement made by Sir Starr Jameson to invade 
Matabeleland, whilst Mr. Harris claims that Rhodesia 
to-day presents to the British Government and people 
the “ acid test”’ by which nations will judge Britain's 
Colonial policy at this period of history. 





London Through Chinese Eyes. 


By MIN CH’IEN T. Z. TYAU, LL.D. (London). With 
Introduction by Sir JoHN NEvIZL JORDAN, K.C.B. 


Illustrated by Miss Konc Sinc. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
“ A Chinese Max O’Rell . . . quite as shrewd and faithful 








in his observations on our national characteristics.” 
—Morning Post. 





THE SWARTHMORE PRESS, LTD., 
72 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 











Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


AN INDIAN PIONEER OF SCIENCE. 


The Life and Work of Sir Jagadis C. Bese, 
F.RS., C.LE, C.S.L, Emeritus Professor, Presidency College, 


By PATRICK GEDDES, late Professor of Botany 
(Univ. Coll., Dundee), St. Andrews University, and 
Professor of Sociology and Civics, University of Bombay. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. net. 


The Ownership and Valuation of Mineral 
Property in the United Kingdom. 


By Sir RICHARD A. S. REDMAYNE, K.C.B., M.LC.E., 
etc., and GILBERT STONE, B.A., LL.B. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 6s. net. 


The Village Labourer, 1760-1832. 

A Study in the Government of England before the Reform Bill. 
By J. L. HAMMOND and BARBARA HAMMOND. 
8vo. 6s. net. 


Economic Liberty. 
By HAROLD COX, Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
*‘ It is a most invigorating study, and its robust earnestness 
will make it a wholesome tonic.”—Sunday Times. 


REVISED EDITION, EXTENDED TO 1920. 


The History of Trade Unionism. 


By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 8vo. 2is. net. 


A Day Continuation School at Work. 
Papers by Twelve Contributors. 
Edited by W. J. WRAY, M.A., and R. W. FERGUSON, 
B.Sc., A.R.C.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


Canning and Bottling. 

With Netes en other Simple Methods of Preserving Fruit and 

Vegetables. 
By HELEN PIXELL GOODRICH, D.Sc. (Lond.), late 
Technical Adviser on Canning in the Food Production 
Department. With an Introduction by FREDERICK 
KEEBLE, C.B.E., F.R.S., D.Sc. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Cashmere. Three Weeks in « Heusebost. 
By A. PETROCOKINO, F.R.G.S. With 25 Plates (48 
Illustrations) and 2 Maps. 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
CRICKET. 


A New Edition by P. F. WARNER. 

With Contributions by the Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON, G. L. 
JESSOP, D. J. KNIGHT, J. SHUTER, E. R. WILSON. 
With 52 Illustrations by G. W. BELDAM and others. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 15s. net. Half Roxburgh. 21s. net. 

“‘ The book steps straight into the front rank as the ‘ locus 
classicus’ on cricket.”"—The Observer. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E-C. 4 


















































ST. MARTIN'S THEATRE 


(Nearest Tube Station—Leicester Square). 


MATINEES at 2.30 





EVENINGS at 8.30 


HELEN HAYE 
ATHOLE STEWART 


“ Absolutely bowled over the audience. 





THE REANDEAN COMPANY IN 


THE SKIN GAME 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


EDMUND GWENN 
MARY CLARE 
GEORGE ELTON 

Produced by BASIL DEAN 


A triumph for all concerned.”—Daily Mail. 
“ Held the audience spellbound. When the tension was relieved a storm of cheering broke.” —Daily Express. 


MEGGIE ALBANESI! 
J. H. ROBERTS 
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FROM THE LOG OF THE VELSA 


The Log of the “ Velsa.’” By Arno_p Bennerr. Chatto 
and Windus, 18s. net. 

The next best thing to a cruise or a voyage in a yacht 
or a canoe or a liner is to sit in*an armchair and to read 
about the voyages of others, and in fancy to share their 
travel, their excitements, their experiences, their surprises 
and their péripéties. 

If the record has illustrations so much the better. If 
the illustrations are by the hand of the author better still. 
To The Log of the “Velsa” Mr. Bennett has granted but a 
frontispiece, but there are plenty of pleasing illustrations 
by Mr. E. A. Rickards. Mr. Bennett takes us first to 
Holland. His log is that of a traveller, of an alert, human, 
interested, and incredibly observant traveller; it is also the 
log of a writer, of an impeccably competent, vivid and 
stimulating artist. 

It is not the log of a passionate yachtsman or a born sailor, 
whether amateur or professional. Mr. Bennett knows 
exactly what he likes and what he wants to see. “He notices 
the number of shop windows in Schiedam that contain 
artist’s materials for sale, and he observes: “If it is asked 
whether I went to Holland on a yachting cruise to see this 
sort of thing, the answer is that I just did.” 

His pen pictures have the quality of unlaboured and wet 
watercolour sketches. Here is a picture of the Zuyder Zee: 

“We ourselves knew it only as a ruffled and immense 
pond, with a bracing atmosphere and the silhouettes of 
diminished trees and houses sticking up out of its horizons 
here and there. When these low silhouettes happen to 
denote your destination, they have the strange faculty of 
receding from your prow just as fast as you sail towards 
them, a magic sea of an exquisite monotony; and when 
you arrive anywhere, you are so surprised at having over- 
taken the silhouette that your arrival is a dream, in the 
unreal image of a city.” 

As you travel from place to place with Mr. Bennett, 
receiving one sharp impression after another, you are never 
allowed to forget the material side of the cruise, the 
“heavenly smell of cooking bacon,” the encyclopedia and 
the volume of Dotoyevsky in the cabin, the skippers’ 
critical eye, the wise comment, and the cook’s taste in 
watercolour. We visit Haarlem, ‘‘ where in many houses 
of the lesser streets tables were already laid for supper, and 
one noticed heavy silver napkin-rings and other silver. In 
one house the shadowy figures of a family were already 
grouped round a repast, and beyond them, through another 
white-curtained window at the back of the spacious room, 
could be discerned a dim courtyard full of green and yellow 
foliage.” At The Hague we go to a music hall and we enjoy 
the ullulation of the cafés in Amsterdam. 

At Dordrecht we despise Ary Scheffer and buy tea. The 
tea merchant who offers us change (with punctilio) has a 
hole in the elbow of his black alpaca coat. At the Maurit- 
shuis museum, at The Hague, our democratic ideals break 
down in front of the “ Lesson in Anatomy ” because we do 
not believe that the crowd that gapes semi-hypnotised in 
front of Rembrandt’s masterpiece is being conquered by 
great art. We believe that they would prefer Carolus 
Duran. Here Mr. Bennett inspires us to be aussi peu 
démocrate que possible, and he opens the door on a whole 
world of speculation. At Amsterdam we are recalcitrant 
before Rembrandt’s “The Night-watch,” but we should 
like to steal Daumier’s ‘‘ Christ and His Disciples.” 

We leave the yacht, which is sent on to meet us, and we 
proceed by mail boat from Harwich to Esbjerg. Then we 
lose the yacht. She is not there at Esbjerg to meet us. 
But we are consoled for our loss by the head waiter (a 
wonderful man), who ultimately takes us to meet the yacht 
at Friedrichstadt, in Germany, in a motor car, which we, 
being sound American scholars, call an automobile. We 
spend seventy-two hours in the German Empire and emerge, 
via the Kiel canal and Méltenort, at Vordingborg at the 


extreme south of Sjezlland, thence to Aarhus, Elsinore 
(where we see a statue of Mr. Hall Caine), and after a squally 
sail we catch sight of Copenhagen across the expanse of 
Kjége bay. 

At Copenhagen we refuse to inspect the Thorwaldsen 
museum. Mr. Bennett has not the slightest curiosity to see 
what people did once admire and no longer admire now, 
and he makes us wonder which of the admirations of the 
present day will seem in the far future most absurd to future 
generations, when the mood shall be changed. We do 
visit the Glyptothek, and we even go over the intensely 
dreary Rosenborg palace, and, in quest of a cup of tea, we 
are driven beyond Hillerup to a deer park. That came from 
pronouncing the Danish word for tea wrong. We sample 
all the chief restaurants in the town, and we dine at the 
Tivoli, where dinner is enlivened by out-of-door entertain- 
ments. 

Mr. Bennett puts his finger on the essential quality of 
the squares and palaces of old Copenhagen. There, he 
says, “ You can imagine that the French revolution has 
not yet occurred. The tiny, coloured sentry at the vast 
gray gates is still living in the eighteenth century.” 

After unsuccessful efforts, we at last leave Copenhagen and 
then there is a break in the adventure. We start on a new 
cruise to the French and Belgian coast and, intending to go 
to Brittany, find ourselves instead at Ostend, and at 
Bruges, and in this latter place Mr. Bennett dips his brush 
into magical tints: “ The carillon ceased, and began again, 
reaching us in snatches over the roofs on the night wind. 
We passed under the shadows of rococo churches 
and finally we emerged out of a maze upon a long lake, pale 
bluish-gray in the gloom. And this lake was set in a frame 
of pale, bluish-gray houses with stepwise gables, and by 
high towers, and by a ring of gas lamps, all sleeping darkly. 
And on the lake floated the Velsa, like the phantom of a 
ship, too lovely to be real, and yet real.” 

Space forbids us to wander much further with Mr. Bennett 
into East Anglia, but his adventures on the estuaries of the 
eastern counties are among the most delectable recorded in 
this book. His eye and his craftsmanship remind one here 
a little of Crabbe, as when, for instance, he describes Hamford 
Water—‘‘ where explosives are manufactured on lonely 
marshes, where immemorial wharves decay, and wild ducks 
and owls intermingle, and public houses with no public 
linger on from century to century.” Our arm-chair cruise 
must come to an end. 

Happy is the traveller whom the Velsa is waiting to carry 
to enchanting landscapes and seascapes, on a journey 
crowded with amusing sights and living people, made all the 
more delightful by unexpected delays and quaint mishaps, 
in the company of a genial skipper and an owner of genius. 


THE BOOK-LOVER 


The Portrait of a Scholar and Other Essays written in 
Macedonia, 1916-1918. By R. W. Cuapman, R.G.A. 
Oxford University Press. 5s. 6d. net. 

There are many kinds of readers and many ways of 
reading. To most people, if their books are clean and clearly 
printed, the editions they possess are of small importance. 
The form and binding of their volumes, the typography 
and punctuation, does not interest them; they are not 
concerned about the title-page nor unduly scandalised by 
a lack of symmetry of margin. They prefer to read old 
authors in modernised reprints, with up-to-date spelling 
and punctuation; they have none of the foibles of the 
collector, whose discriminations they regard as trifling and 
pedantic. Such readers may be lovers of books, but they 
cannot claim to be book-lovers. The book-lover is of another 
breed and the inheritor of a very different tradition. To 
him, as to Milton, books are sacred things which “ preserve 
as in a vial the purest efficacy and extraction of that living 
intellect that bred them,” and no circumstance of this 
preservation, no detail of the vial in which this purest 
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spirit is treasured up, is to them trivial and unimportant. 
They are ritualists in their cult ; they handle their treasures 
with a certain awe ; their bookshelves are shrines and they 
are in love with the holy pomp and circumstance of print 
and binding. 

Much that this tradition at its best can mean, its discrimi- 
nations and joys and initiations, can be learned from this 
mellow and scholarly little book of essays. The author, Mr. 
Chapman, is the Secretary of the famous Press at Oxford 
to which we owe so many of the most beautiful of our 
modern books; he is not only a lover, but a producer of 
exquisite books ; he has every right to ask us to listen to 
him, for he practises what he preaches. The essay which 
gives its title to the volume is a vivid portrait of that great 
scholar, Ingram Bywater, a famous and fastidious collector, 
whom he thus portrays in his library. 

To see him among his books was to learn a lesson in piety. . . . 


He did not conceal a collector’s just pride of possession; but you - 
need only to see him take a book from its shelf to know that he felt 


himself the ephemeral custodian of a perennial treasure. There 
is a right way and a wrong way of taking a book from the shelf. 
To put a finger on the top, and so extract the volume by brutal 
leverage, is a vulgar error which has broken many backs. This 
was never his way : he would gently push back each of the adjacent 
books, and so pull out the desired volume with a persuasive finger 
and thumb. Then, before opening the pages, he applied his silk 
handkerchief to the gilded top, lest dust should find its way between 
the leaves. There were the visible signs of a spiritual homage. 


Mr. Chapman’s other essays are largely concerned with 
bibliographical matters, those questions of editions, title- 
pages, typography and textual criticism which are of great 
importance to the book-lover, but which seem to most 
readers tiresome and unimportant. Can these bones live ? 
Is the love of old and rare books a form of bibliolatry, an 
unprofitable by-product of the love of literature? The 
foibles of the bibliomaniac are well known, his pride of 
possession, his exaggerated concern for typographical 
minutiz, for binding more than content, for rarity rather 
than excellence, and it is an old scandal that he never reads 
the books he buys. All cults and devotions tend to degene- 
rate into an undue regard for externals, yet amid their 
idolatrous excesses there may yet be found a precious core 
of true religion. Ritualists of the book-world will be grateful 
to Mr. Chapman for the admirable and persuasive way he 
vindicates their cult, and shows that a concern for the 
niceties of printing need not be dissociated from the love of 
literature, but is indeed essential to a delicate and just 
appreciation of literary values. No one has better justified 
the cult of the first edition if, as he is careful to add, it 
be worthily pursued. For not only is the history of a text 
generally the history of a gradual accretion of error, and the 
first edition the best edition, but also to see a book as the 
author saw it, to read his spelling, to follow with the eye and 
ear his punctuation, brings us into more intimate contact 
with the writer,and with that which is after all a part of the 
writer himself, the age in which he lived. 

To be blind or indifferent to those aids to understanding, which 

a first edition can lend, is to lose a link with the past. Even litera- 

ture is subject to slow decay ; our comprehension of dead writers 

must pierce a mist of ever-thickening gloom. A book coeval 
with its author has a quality in common with his genius 
and a history which is a pale analogue to the history of his fame. 

It is a slender bridge across the ages, a faint clue to the past. 

Our author has found an even better way to prove that a 
concern with typographical niceties need not obscure the 
mind to the intrinsic and more important beauties of litera- 
ture. He writes with the same sureness of discrimination, 
the same just and delicate taste, about rhyme and rhythm, 
the use of proper names in poetry, the art of reading, about 
the propriety of diction, and the qualities of “ that rare and 
beautiful thing, plain English.” A well-known writer said 
recently of a fellow critic that, however emphatically he 
stated his opinions, his style was always whispering “* don’t 
listen’! Mr. Chapman’s style whispers a very different 


message, and the temptation to quote him once more cannot 
be resisted, 


** My old friend,” his first essay begins, “ was no walker. Yet 
the picture which recollection chiefly invokes is of a spare figure, 
much swamped and muffled in greatcoat and a soft hat, stepping 
delicately down the High Street of Oxford, and pausing to regard 
the windows of booksellers and antiquarians with a chill glance 
of recognition and dispraise. There was an unconscious fastidium 
in that walk, and in the aquiline cast of his old face in repose, which 
expressed the innocent arrogance of his mind.” 

These essays, so redolent of Oxford, were not written 
under the shelter, as Dr. Johnson calls it, of academic 
bowers ; they come to us from Macedonia and are the pro- 
duct of leisure moments in camps and dug-outs and troop 
trains. This gives them, as their author suggests, a kind of 
unity ; and the appreciation they show of the delights of 
learning is made vivid by a touch of nostalgia, by the home- 
sickness of a scholar far away from the bookshops and 


libraries he loves. 
Se 
INDIA UNDER AKBAR 


India at the Death of Akbar. By W. H. More xanp. 
Macmillan. 12s. net. 

It is not a very usual thing for members of the Indian 
Civil Service to devote their leisure to the detailed economic 
study of a province or a period of Indian history. Doubtless 
the kind of training that we still think it wise to impose 
upon I.C.S. candidates is calculated to make them, if they 
develop any keen interest in the Indian people at all, 
disposed to take up, say, ethnology or comparative religion 
rather than economics. Mr. Moreland, therefore, is a 
somewhat exceptional specimen of his order. His interest, 
as displayed in this book, is entirely economic. He has 
chosen a subject of extraordinary fascination—the con- 
dition of India at the close of the half-century covered by 
the reign of the greatest Mogul—our own Elizabethan age, 
and he has worked over its economic records with the 
assiduity of a graduate student of the London School of 
Economics. 

There are no frills or romantic enthusiasms about Mr. 
Moreland. His researches have carried him through the 
Court records of the Mogul Empire, which are voluminous, 
and the enthralling personal narratives of those remarkable 
adventurers, the European travellers who, in the late 
sixteenth century, began to explore India and, with 
varying success, established trade relations with the subjects 
of the Mogul and the mercantile peoples of the South. 
Mr. Moreland evidently knows it all; his notes on the 
authorities are not the least interesting pages of his book, 
but not for a moment does he allow himself to be impressed 
by the extravagances of French or Portuguese as they 
let themselves go over the size or wealth of the Indian 
cities. Jourdain says that Agra in Akbar’s time was one 
of the largest cities in the world. Coryat estimates that 
Lahore was larger than Constantinople. Rome and Paris 
and London come in for unfavourable comparison. Mr. 
Moreland is unmoved. He pieces together the numerous 
details from contemporary documents, and points out that 
a Mogul city was largely a movable camp, which might 
be immense when the Court was in attendance and depleted 
when it was not. Akbar’s household, for example, needed 
from 2,000 to 8,000 servants. His zenana contained 5,000 
ladies, each, it is said, with her separate apartments— 
not bad for a philosophic monarch, who delighted in theology 
and devised a universal religion. 

As for the dwellings of the populace, they were, as now, 
miserably poor. The merchant class, even when wealthy, 
avoided display for prudential reasons. It was not wise to 
advertise your riches: monarchs and middlemen might be 
tempted to rapacity. In the upper classes, as we should 
expect, a lavish way of life was the rule, no less in the 
kingdoms of the South than in the Mogul’s dominions. 
Sir Thomas Roe, the pioneer commercial envoy from 
England, condemned the nobles class as ‘‘ nothing but volup- 
tuousness and wealth confusedly intermingled.” Europe 
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THE “DESTINIES OF NATIONS” 
REST IN THE HANDS OF—MAN. 





«2... DT lifted up my hands to find 
A lamp amid the darkness; and. I heard, 


As from without ‘THE ME Witnin THEE BLIND. 


ie is a truism that there is nothing new under the sun. It is 

also one of the facts of existence that man is, at the end 
of things, largely what the training he has given himself has 
made him. Old Omar realised this centuries ago, and it is 
as true now as it was in his day. 

As a man controls and trains his faculties, particularly 
those of perception and memory, so will these faculties 
develope. In the acquirement of knowledge, as in other 
things, one cannot stand still; progress good or bad must be 
made. If the perceptions are well trained and controlled, a 
continuous succession of useful impressions will be stored in 
the mind: the individual concerned progresses in experience 
and knowledge and becomes a useful member of society. 

If, on the other hand, the faculties and inclinations are 
allowed to dominate the power of the will, instead of being 
controlled by the mind, the individual will, in all probability 
become—as too many are—the servant of circumstance, 
without stability of character. It is always easy to follow 
the path of the inclinations, men of all ages have done so, 
and men still follow that path. After the tremendous strain 
and concentration made necessary by the period of war and 
violence through which humanity has passed, by what is 
perhaps a natural reaction, mankind is now inclined to seek 
relief and to follow the track of pleasure and inclination, rather 
than the narrow and not always congenial, path of reason. 
Thus may the ideals of individuals, and even of nations, be 
lost sight of. An individual without a definite goal in view, 
without an ideal to live up to, is like a ship at sea without 
a mind to direct its course, at the mercy of every wind and 
current that crosses its path, and finally it fails to reach port. 

The present tendency to squander the wealth, accumulated 
during the war, in the pursuit of pleasure and upon the 
luxurious side of life, is one of the most disquieting signs of 
the times. It is affecting nearly all nations, and is giving 
rise to serious unrest. Undoubtedly the nation which first 
recovers its balance and returns to normal conditions, will 
be the first to benefit by the lessons learned in the “ awful 
school of war’’ and the first to progress to a happy future. 
All students of humanity realise this ; and while the man in 
the street declaims against statesmen and governments he 
forgets, or does not realise, that the issues involved are too 
big for governments to handle. It is only the individuals, 
who constitute the nations of the world, that can shape the 
conditions of the future. No government, no statesman be 
he never so great, can mould the future of a people by legis- 
lation. The popular will is the controlling factor in the 
destinies of the democratic nations of to-day. The popular 
will may be defined as manifestation of the opinions of the 

majority. Unfortunately the present generation of man is 
too much inclined to be content that his opinions, political 
and otherwise, should be served up like some of the new 
breakfast foods—pre-digested. ‘Too often he does not even 
enquire who has digested it—he just follows the line of least 
resistance and goes with the crowd. 

Now consider how different the general results would be if 


be] 


Omar KHAYYAM. 


each and every individual had trained himself to digest his 
own facts, and to follow a definitely reasoned course of action. 

Extremists—from whom, at the moment, all or nearly all 
nations suffer—are not made from men who are able, by 
training and ability, to form their own opinions, or from men 
who have acquired knowledge by perception and who have a 
true understanding of all phases of things as they exist. If 
each individual would take himself in hand, would learn to 
perceive and to retain true impressions, of all that is worthy 
of retention, of all that he sees and hears, the solution of the 
great problems which face humanity to-day would be far 
more easy to attain. The sane course is neglected or is not 
perceived, because it is so utterly simple, so very easy to 
acquire. There is nothing new to be created, no laborious 
course of study is necessary to ‘enable every individual to 
attain this most desirable end. Nature has provided the 
means ; it is entirely up to mankind to develope and to use 
these talents for himself. 

Ruskin wrote :—‘‘ Great men d. not play stage tricks with 
the doctrines of life and death: only little men do that.” 

The great men of history have included in their ranks some 
of the most kindly of men as well as those with the keenest 
perceptions. The larger number of really great men, however, 
have left no individual marks upon the records of time. 


EVERY MAN IS GREAT WHO DOES LITTLE 
THINGS WELL. 

Success in life cannot be measured in terms of worldly 
wealth. The successful man is he, who having a clear brain 
uses it well, who controls his faculties, who developes his 
memory so that no good result of his experience may be lost 
or fail to have an effect upon his life : he, in fact, who wills to 
do his best in all things. 

Long ago the author of “‘ Sesame and Lilies ’’ told us that 
‘It is simply and sternly impossible for the English public, 
at this moment, to understand any thoughtful writing——”’ 
One fears that this is even more true to-day. The remedy 
lies at the Nation’s door—is ready at the hand of every 
individual. CONVINCE YOURSELF. Drop the habit of 
muddling along—forgetting half the things that you should 
remember. How often do you do things twice, or repeat the 
commission of mistakes—BECAUSE YOU FORGET ? 

Follow Nature’s simple and effective rules. After an hour 
given to the study of the principles laid down in the System 
of Nature’s Perfect Process, and an effort to apply the few 
simple rules given therein, you will be able to retain clear 
impressions of things you have previously failed to remember 
when tackled by your old methods. EXERCISES ARE 
UNNECESSARY. All you have to do is to use the organs 
of the mind in the manner which Nature intended they should 
be used. 





If this subject interests you, and interest you it should if you 
are a thinking man, communicate with George H. Cox (L 10) 
‘* Farringford,” 132 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton, and full 
particulars will be forwarded for your information. 
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imagined India to be a land of inexhaustible riches, partly 
because it absorbed vast quantities of the precious metals. 
But the Western merchant wanted diamonds and other 
valuables, and pepper and spices, which in Europe three 
centuries ago were almost more precious than rubies, and, 
since India could not do with .a great deal of Western 
manufactured stuff, the merchant adventurers were obliged 
to pay in silver. 

Mr. Moreland endeavours, by the cumulative method, to 
arrive at a general estimate of the people’s condition. He 
is convinced that the land taxes, assessed by the method 
taken over by the East India Company, were harshly admin- 
istered. Akbar claimed one-third of the gross produce of 
the soil. The peasant paid out more than he does to-day. 
In good seasons he was worse off than his successor under 
British rule; in seasons of scarcity, much worse off. Mr. 
Moreland, we suggest, has not taken sufficiently into account 
the greater precision and rigidity of the modern system, 
which undoubtedly tends to make the peasant’s burden 
harder. And if, as he conjectures, the total population of 
India was not more than 100 millions, and agriculture in 
three centuries has not materially changed, his conclusion 
would seem to need correction. However, there is no 
temptation to quarrel with Mr. Moreland: his habit is 
so scrupulous, his statements so carefully qualified, his 
tone so subdued. His book is stored with economic fact 
and observation, brought together from contemporary 
authorities of every available kind. What we chiefly miss 
is a description of the social structure, and especially of that 
specifically Hindu India which was the basis of the Mogul 
Empire as of every dominion before and since. 


THE POLICEMAN 


Policeman and Public. By Arraur Woops, formerly Police 
Commissioner of New York City. Milford. 6s. net. 


The policeman first came into our lives as the result of 
an incident in the Broad Walk, Kensington Gardens, in 
which a stone, thrown in a friendly way at a brother, owing 
to faulty elevation struck a portly lady in the face. As a 
matter of fact, no policeman did enter our lives in the flesh, 
but the shadow of the threat of him was kept hanging over 
our heads for weeks. If there were any insubordination 
in the nursery and the front door bell rang, “ that police- 
man” was standing on the doorstep, and one terrible day 
an outburst of naughtiness was quelled and our heart stopped 
beating at the news that “that policeman” was actually 
with father in the library. Observe that it was not a police- 
man but that policeman who came and took away naughty 
boys into some appalling and indescribable torture-house of 
deserved or undeserved punishment : his grim individuality 
has remained a real factor in our life ever since, and the 
police still means for us “that policeman,” gigantic, im- 
movable, inhuman, and utterly unjust. Colonel Woods’s 
little book is peculiarly interesting because it gives us a 
very different vision of both the police and the public, 
a vision seen from the side of the policeman. It is a book 
which provokes thought. Who, for instance, seeing the 
constable on his beat realises the amazing amount of highly 
technical knowledge which he must have continually at 
his command. Colonel Woods is writing about the American 
policeman, but what he says is mutatis mutandis true of 
any constable in a modern town. The American “ cop.” 
must know whether any action which comes under his 
notice is a breach of any law, and, if so, whether he may 
or may not arrest without a warrant. In addition, he has 
to remember accurately the terms of innumerable sanitary 
regulations, of which the most curious known to us requires 
that anyone placing a dead horse in a public street shall 
attach to such dead horse a tag bearing the owner’s name. 
The policeman is, therefore, expected to have at his command 
a knowledge of the vast mass of criminal and municipal law, 
and to decide, at a moment’s notice and in the confusion 





of a noisy street, extremely delicate points in such law. If 
he make a mistake, particularly with regard to an arrest, he 
will do so at his peril. The public rarely, if ever, thinks of 
this aspect of the policeman’s life ; in fact, unless something 
goes wrong, the public pays no attention to its police force. 
But, as Colonel Woods’s book shows clearly, the public gets 
precisely that police force which it deserves, or rather— 
and this brings us back to “that policeman ”—the kind 
of police force which we get is determined by our concep- 
tions of justice, crime, and punishment. “That policeman” 
of our childhood was only the embodiment of our nurse’s 
conception of justice, punishment, and education through 
fear. The conceptions of our nurses are carried over into 
the lives of most of us and become embodied in the constable 
who actually stands at the street corner. He is the symbol 
of deterrent justice, of the fear which we still assume to be 
the only rational instrument of law and order. Some doubts 
as to the soundness of these views will come to most people 
who read this candid and honest book, written by a police- 
man. Every police force, according to Colonel Woods, is 
continually threatened by demoralisation. It is what we 
should expect of an instrument of mere repression and fear, 
and it it is important to observe that the demoralisation 
is always quickened and intensified when the law requires 
the police to repress acts—e.g., prostitution—the repression 
of which is not supported by public opinion. It is also 
interesting to note that there are already some faint signs 
of a new conception of the policeman. Colonel Woods states 
that with regard to certain sanitary regulations new orders 
were in 1914 issued to the New York police. They were 
forbidden to prosecute or arrest for breach of the regulations 
without special authority of a commanding officer, and each 
policeman was required to try “so to educate the people 
on his post that they will acquire the habit of compliance 
with the ordinances,” Is it possible that to our children’s 
children the policeman will be, not the bogey-man of arbi- 
trary laws, but the symbol of a wise and kindly teacher? 


DISCIPLINE 


A History of Penance. By O. D. Watkins. 
mans, 42s. net. 


To the folklorist, the student of manners, the politician 
and the social observer these two volumes are full of fascinat- 
ing reading. Mr. Watkins has collected, with a diligence 
which reminds one of the work of the early Tractarians, 
every reference of any importance to the discipline of the 
early Christian communities from the earliest days to 1215. 
Few people to-day realise the severity or the method of 
early Christian discipline. There is a vague knowledge 
that there were authorities who denied that the Church 
could forgive certain sins; but Mr. Watkins shows that, 
with the exception of John Chrysostom, every one of the 
greater fathers refused to allow that there was any forgive- 
ness for Christians who committed capital sins. When, 
with the persecutions, lapses became more common, this 
rigid line became gradually modified; but the penances 
which were inflicted for offences such as homicide, adultery, 
or idolatry were long and severe. Of course the student of 
laws will not be surprised to discover that the severity of 
the discipline produced the inevitable result of slackness 
and neglect—and also roused the more humane bishops 
and clergy to active or passive protest. The harsher laws 
simply were not administered ; and occasionally one meets 
with official relaxations of considerable interest. For 
instance S. Basil, whose Canonical Epistles show great 
severity, also records an instance of humanity which illus- 
trates the real advance made by Christianity over Judaism 
or paganism. Among nearly all peoples adultery in the 
woman has been visited more severely than in the man: 
S. Basil directs that women who are guilty of adultery and 
“confess through piety, or howsoever they may be con- 
victed,” should not be exposed to public penance, “ lest 


2 vols. Long- 
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by proving their guilt we should afford a ground of death.” 
This is one of the earliest pieces of evidence we have—the 
date of the epistle is 374—of the practice of private confes- 
sion; for it is clear if the women had confessed publicly, 
it would not have been possible to hide the nature of their 
offence. The most interesting chapters of Mr. Watkins’s 
volumes are those which deal with the system of penance 
in Ireland. He shows successfully that the Continental 
system of public penance and public reconciliation did not 
rule in Ireland; and the modern system of penitential 
discipline, so far from being Roman, is almost undoubtedly 
Celtic in origin and spread from Ireland or England over 
the rest of Europe. Its success was no doubt a foregone 
conclusion. A system of public confession implies a standard 
of charity among ordinary men and women which can rarely 
be attained : the opportunities a public system grants to 
Mr. Paul Pry and Miss Selina Sniffle Snoop are too great and 
too serious. The system of private confession has its obvious 
disadvantages ; administered by strong-minded, rigid men 
to weak-minded, timid people it can lead to tyranny and a 
most undesirable loss of initiative and self-discipline. It 
should only be regarded as a temporary expedient, an 
abnormal machine for an abnormal condition; and so it 
was certainly regarded by the early Christians. Whether, 
in any religion, it can be entirely dispensed with is doubtful. 
The instinct for self-expression, for consultation and con- 
fession is extraordinarily strong in the majority of people ; 
and a system of penance gives that instinct a channel 
which prevents it breaking out and swamping the sufferer’s 
personal relationships, 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, Represented in English and 
explained by E. G. Harman, Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Birds of Aristophanes. Considered in Relation to Athenian Politics. 
By E. G. Harman. Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 

The latter of these two masterpieces of the ancient stage has a 
mock-philosophical but genuinely poetical passage giving a bogus 
account of the origin of the universe, from which it appears that 
the initial step in the Creation was taken by the goddess of Night, 
who laid “ a wind-egg.” What is a wind-egg ? Ignoring the commen- 
tators, we offer a suggestion which is perhaps in spirit at least more 
truly Aristophanic : that a wind-egg is what is laid in a mare’s nest 
by the redoubtable oviparous quadruped who has so carefully con- 
structed it. True, the ancients did not know that most expressive 
phrase ‘“‘mare’s nest,” although the thing itself appeared among 
them as each creative phase declined, but one thing they did know, 
and were quite certain of, and that was that mares can be impregnated 
by the wind. The remarkable fact about Mr. Harman is that whereas 
the ordinary Pegasus lays but one egg, he has produced two together. 
Far be it from us to “ blow” them; there they lie, evidently the 
products of time and labour, carefully rounded and duly tapering to 
a point, mottled lightly with the usual footnotes; who could have 
the heart not to let them hatch into a pair of flying hobbies, for some 
successor of Mr. Harman to bring down—seeing that in most ages 
half the scholars have lived by taking in one another’s washing ? 
But in case either the scientific or the curious-minded may care to 
examine them, we will briefly indicate their whereabout. Mr. Harman 
thinks that both the plays concerned are political allegories ; that 
in both Zeus stands for the Athenian democracy; that the Prometheus 
Bound was not part of a trilogy, and that its hero stands for the 
author, with (here is the Pegasean touch) an admixture of Aristides. 
As for the Birds, Mr. Harman’s “allegory” is certainly different 
from any preceding such interpretations of that play ; but, as Mrs. 
Malaprop might have reflected, no less sinister-looking and omnivorous. 


THE CITY 


OW that the Shell Transport and Trading Company 
report for the year 1919 is out, it is possible to 
compare its present results with those of the last 

pre-war year, as per the following table of net profits : 


£ 
1913 1,581,189 
1914 1,675,417 
1915 1,727,900 
1916 1,705,844 
1917 2,774,631 
1918 2,893,603 


1919 4,762,724 


In spite of the numerous increases in capital—for the most 
part bonus shares—the dividend is maintained undevia- 


tingly at 85 per cent., free of income tax, which, at the 
current rate of tax, is equivalent to 50 per cent. per annum, 
and this distribution on the present ordinary share capital 
takes £4,507,625, as against £1,389,283 required to pay the 
same rate for 1913. As is well known, the Shell Transport 
Company is the junior partner in the great Royal-Dutch- 
Shell oil undertaking. Last week I reproduced from an 
Amsterdam journal figures showing the huge accretion of 
value that had come to a holder of shares in the Dutch 
Company ; applying the same method to the Shell Company, 
one finds that an original holder of 100 shares at par (the 
Company is twenty-two years old) would to-day, including 
the bonus recently declared, be the possessor of 750 shares, 
which, allowing for those new issues he had had to pay for, 
would have cost him a total of £650. Against this, he 
would have received in dividends during the past seven 
years alone over £1,000, free of income tax, and his present 
share holding would be saleable in the market for £5,000. 
Many people dislike purchasing shares at a premium, and I 
have heard this cael against the advice given in these notes 
for years past to buy Shell Transport shares ; the foregoing 
figures should dispel that illusion, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the Company has finished either its lucrative 
career, or its capital bonuses, for its principal subsidiaries 
have huge undistributed reserves. There is money in oil, 
and that is perhaps why wars go on in connection with 
countries known to possess large untapped supplies of this 
mineral. 
* * * 

The United States, like France, has been experiencing a 
period of declining prices in some articles, and business men, 
having had a taste of what a sudden deflation means in the 
shape of depreciation of stocks they carry, are asking them- 
selves how much further the general level of prices 1s likely 
to fall. The following is the opinion expressed in the circular 
letter of one of the New York banks : 

Though prices of some special articles will doubtless move con- 
trary to the tide, the general level seems to have reached the flood, 
and a definite recession is indicated. The present turn backward, 
however, is not likely to be as great as appears to be imagined in 
many quarters. A decline brought about by the forced sale of 
goods through credit scarcity is in its very nature temporary. And 
such a rush of buying as followed recent price cuts in many cities 
certainly does not presage further declines. There are numerous 
forces pulling both ways at prices. Tending to pull them down 
are the shortage of credit, which may continue to force some goods 
on the market ; the economy movement ; the protest against high 
prices; the falling off in purchasing power of people who had 
consumed accumulated savings and sold their Liberty Bonds ; 
and, finally, the very belief that prices are due for a decline. In 
addition, increased production is indicated in some lines. Tending 
to keep prices up are the continued shortages of many commodities, 
with little prospect of relief; the deficiency of railroad equipment 
already mentioned, which helps to create a shortage of all kinds 
of goods at the points at which they are wanted; and the dis- 
appointing outlook for leading crops, such as wheat and cotton, 
with the prospect of poor crops in general because of the farm 
labour shortage. Also tending to hold prices up are the high 
costs of production, high wages and the labour shortage which 
works at the same time to maintain high wages and to limit pro- 
duction. 

* * * 

The Secretary of the United States Treasury has been 
informing the American public of the extent of their expendi- 
ture on items which he classifies as extravagant, and he 
points out that, based on the income tax data for the year, 
the population of the United States spent $22,000,000,000, 
an amount nearly equal to the country’s War Debt, on 
luxuries. Among those mentioned were $750,000,000 for 
“ soft drinks,” $1,000,000,000 for candy, $58,000,000 for 
chewing gum, $800,000,000 for cigarettes, $800,000,000 for 
tobacco and snuff, $810,000,000 for cigars, between 
$400,000,000 and $500,000,000 for jewellery, and 
$750,000,000 for admission to motion pictures and other 
places of amusement. A friend informs me that at a Swiss 
frontier station the other day he encountered several 
hundreds of inhabitants of Central Europe who were 
returning home from the United States. On _ being 
questioned, some of them told him that while wages in the 
United States appeared high, the work was too hard and the 
cost of living enormous. They considered that they could 
earn a living more easily in their own countries. The idea 
that it should be easier to earn a livelihood in impoverished 
Central Europe than in the U.S.A. may seem preposterous, 
but my informant is the ex-Mayor of an important city, and 
a perfectly trustworthy person. A. Emit Davies. 








